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Bishop Hurst brings out a lesson from the Silences 
of the Bible—a lesson that has its practical beariogs 
in a suggestion of the power of silence in any sphere 
of influence; a power for evil or a power for good. 
It is a great thing to know when sile.ce is a duty, 
and when it is a shame or a sin. 

Summer absences from the city Sunday-schools 
leave many a class without its teacher at this season 
of the year. How to fill these temporary vacancies 
to the best advantage, is a serious question with 
many a superintendent. The Rev. J. Max Hark, 
whose words are always welcome, has a suggestion on 
this subject, under the head of The Reserve Corps. 
The plan he proposes may commend itself, with suit- 
able modification, to those who are looking anx- 
iously for help in this line. 


Principal Dawson, of Montreal, is one of the faith- 
filled scientists of the day. He reads the two vol- 
umes of God’s word—in Nature and Revelation— 
with the same reverent study. His sound judgment 
and thorough knowledge have helped the readers of 
The Sunday School Times to an intelligent estimate 
of many of the recent scientific works reviewed in 
its pages. And now we copy from his latest volume, 
in our department of Worth Repeating, his presenta- 
tion of the place of Prayer among the God-ap- 
pointed forces of Nature. If reason could cause 
faith, this statement of the case would seem suflicient 





to multiply trusting believers in Christ. As it is, 
there is the beauty of truth in its forceful images 
and illustrations, which will come home assuringly 
to those who, already, are believers. 


President Magoun sends a second article in am- 
plification of his views of Faith and Miracles, and 
in attempted explanation and correction of our views. 
He says, moreover, that he is to “make public in 
another form” his own “fuller exposition” of the 
subject involved. As we see it, President Magoun 
unconsciously uses the term “faith” in several differ- 
ent meanings, in this article as in all his writings on 
the subject. Through this confusion of meanings, in 
his mind, he misapprehends the various *uses of the 
term in the writings of others: Edwards, Chalmers, 
Finney, Fisher, Hopkins, Stiickenberg, the Apostle 
Paul, for example. Not unnaturally, of course, his 
statement of agreements and disagreements with us 
reflects this intermingling of meanings of the term 
“faith.” His own understanding—his definition and 
limitations —of this term we cannot learn from 
anything we have yet seen from his pen. The title 
of this article of his would not seem to indicate 
that he deems “feeling” an essential constituent of 
“faith.” And again he seems to confound the “ in- 
tellect” as an entity with its particular processes. 
We give his article in full, on another page, with- 
out further comment; and we think that our readers 
will be glad to have us rest the case here. 


It is claimed that Professor Darwin knew a great 
deal more about the human body than he knew 
about religion. He thought he knew where man 
came from, but he didn’t know where man was going 
to. His prime idea of duty was that a man should 
do the best he could for himself here and now, what- 
ever might be the consequences in the hereafter. 
In this view of his opinions, there is added value to 
Professor Darwin’s recently published estimate of 
wine and tobacco in moderate use. He wrote to a 
gentleman, saying, “I drink a glass of wine daily, 
and believe I should be better without any.” That 
is sound preaching, and poor practice. What a pity 
that a great scientist couldn’t do what he believed 
would be good for him! And it was only “a glass 
of wine daily” that bound him as a slave to his 
appetite. “ Ihave taken snuff all my life, and regret 
that I ever acquired the habit, which I have often 
tried to leave off, and have succeeded for a time... . 
I am seventy-three years old.” Poor old man! 
Boys, there is a warning for you. Let wine and 
tobacco alone while you can ; for if you use either of 
them never so moderately, you are likely to be unable 
to give them up, after a while, even though you may 
know you would do better without them? and would 
like to be free from their tyranny. It commonly 
takes a greater man than Professor Darwin to leave 
off the use of wine or tobacco after it is once fairly 
fastened as a habit of life. 


If there were really any danger of the present sys- 
tem of International Bible lessons losing its interest 
in the public mind, there would be no surer way of 
overcoming that danger, than by aserious proposition 
to return to some one of the old methods of Bible 
study which it displaced. The system has now been 





given a fresh start in Massachusetts, through an 
attack upon it in the State Convention, by Professor 
J. E, Vose, of Ashburnham. This essayist actually 
advocated a renewal of the plan of a topical and doc- 
trinal series of lessons, after the old-time question- 
book pattern, in preference to the study of the Bible 
as a whole, now pursued so successfully in our Sunday- 
schools everywhere. Incidentally he suggests that 
“doctrine is sneered at now-a-days, and _liberal- 
ism is heralded as the thing,”—and this in face 
of all the recent hubbub in Massachusetts over the 
questioned “soundness” or “liberalism” of an 
inchoate theological professor. Why, Massachusetts 
is sounder to-day in the very doctrines which Pro- 
fessor Vose holds dear, than it has been at any time 
before in five generations; and the present system of 
Bible study is, under God, to be credited with this 
progress in soundness. Of the minor criticisms of 
the International series, by Professor Vose, most of 
them would seem to have been written some time 
ago; and it is possible that the entire address is one 
that was prepared tor a former convention, but 
delayed for a year or two in its delivery. “We 
take a verse here and a passage there, and the 
result is no definite knowledge anywhere,” said 
the Professor. Then he talked about “this hop- 
skip-and-jump method of studying.” His suggestion 
was: “There should be a systematic course with the 
life of Christ as the corner-stone of the whole struc- 
ture; not a mere patchwork, an incident, here and 
there, but his whole life as taught by the four Gos- 
pels.” Only think of it! Even now, the entire 
Gospel of Mark, as s basis of a harmony of the four 
Gospels, is the text of the International lessons. No 
“hop-skip-and-jump” about it. Every verse is taken 
in its order, including the disputed last twelve verses 
of that Gospel, according to our Common Version. 
Why, what is the man talking about? If that is 
all that can be said against the International system 
by a man who sets himself at it, let us thank God 
and take courage. 





MAKING BOOKS WORK. 


After you have trained up your library, see that 
it works. The selection of books for a private or 
public library is a matter of such immediate and 
lasting importance that it may well enlist the most 
earnest thought and the most discriminating intelli- 
gence. But a wise selection is not enough; there 
should be added to it a constant determination to 
make the chosen volumes work for intelligence and 
for righteousness, so long as their leaves hold together. 

A library is not a museum of curiosities, but a 
working force. Some books, to be sure, fulfill their 
purpose if they are infrequently consulted by a 
patient scholar, working in a remote and compara- 
tively unimportant corner of the field of learning. 
Manuscripts in the Bodleian or the Vatican would 
not be put to their best use, but would be speedily 
destroyed, were they passed from hand to hand in 
the community at large. Nor does the utility of 
some old law-book depend upon the frequency with 
which it is found in readers’ hands. But the ma- 
jority of libraries in this broad land of general 
readers, and tl:e greater part of the books they con- 
tain, are not designed to throw light upon intricate 
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questions, demanding comparisons of manuscripts or 
citations of decisions. The measure of success must 
be that of the greatest good to the greatest number ; 
and the utility of a library indicates the intelligence 


. with which it is managed. 


Individual owners of books, to begin with, do not 
always get much advantage from the books on their 
shelves. A very small percentage of the volumes 
contained in many a home, are put to constant and 
serviceable use. The books are there, ready to 
instruct or to amuse; but their possessors fail to 
“get the good of them.” Just as men and women 
express their desire for more faith and more grace, 
but do not use the faith and grace they have, so do 
they sigh for more books, and lament the poverty of 
their book-shelves, while neglecting to avail them- 
selves of the existing stock. A good beginning for 
a profitable use of one’s books is the formation of a 
habit of looking up things at the time when they are 
uppermost in the mind. You are not quite sure of 
the spelling or meaning of a certain word; perhaps 
you have dodged it for say five to fifty years; get 
down your Webster or Worcester, and fix it in your 
mind. Garibaldi has just died; instead of reading 
half a dozen perfunctory editorials in the daily 
papers, take your cyclopaedia and review the leading 
facts in his life-work, and form an independent 
opinion as to the merits and demerits of his public 
labors and personal character. Egyptian politics 
are in a troubled condition; now is a good time to 
consider the relations between Egypt and Turkey, 
the social divisions of the Egyptian people, and the 
bearings of the whole question on general European 
politics. Or, again, the renewed failure of arctic 
exploration suggests the consultation of the atlas, 
that we may know just how far human intelligence 
has already peered into the mysterious region. We 
have selected these topics at random; next week 
something new may take their place; but the reader 
who overcomes the first feeling of inertia, and, instead 
of postponing his studies to a time that never comes, 


makes now his opportunity, will be surprised to find |- 


how soon his sense of increased intellectual strength 
will become apparent to himself and his friends. 
This same advantage, in religious reading, has been 
one of the greatest benefits. derived from Sunday- 
school study, especially in connection with the Inter- 
national lessons. Indeed, we are inclined to think 
that more good work of the sort is now done in re- 
ligious than in secular study, in the country at large; 
for in many places the Sunday-school and its library 
form the chief centre of intellectual work in the 
community. 

Custodians of books have a wider and more respon- 
sible duty to perform. They can make their private 
libraries, like Gladstone’s, means of good to their 
friends and neighbors. A little care in recording the 
names of those*to whom books are loaned, and an 
occasional kindly reminder to the dilatory, will pre- 
vent the loss of which lenders so bitterly complain. 
As for injury done to the books, sometimes the favor 
can be discontinued after ‘a trial or two, and some- 
times the owner can console himself with the thought 
that a mended soul compensates for a torn book. In 
lending books, discrimination is always necessary ; 
kind intentions do not make a book interesting, and 
@ positive injury may be done with the best wishes in 
the world. In putting a book where it has a work 
to do, we should consider the general and particular 
needs of the reader; his intellectual and moral na- 
ture; the circumstances in which he has grown up; 
the conditions in which he now lives ; and the time 
in which he will read. The reader’s choice is a great 
stimulus to his intellectual appetite, so that, if possi- 
ble, he should be so interested in the book and its 
subject as to feel that he wants it, not that somebody 
else thinks he ought to want it. The writer well 
remembers the rebellious spirit with which he faith- 
fully read through, according to an exacted promise, 
a sincerely written religious work which was gro- 
teequely unsuitable for his spiritual needs at the 
time. A godly teacher thought it would do good, 


but, in fact, there was harm in every page, for that 
reader at that time. Too great care cannot be exer- 
cised in the attempt to get at the exact needs of the 
reader, before a book is put into his hands. We 
should read the souls of those about us, so far as we 
can, before we venture to think that.we can be their 
intellectual almoners or stewards. 

A great advance has been made in the public libra- 
ries of the United States, of late years, in the matter 
of developing and providing for the tastes of the peo- 
ple. Probably the larger libraries are twice as effi- 
cient as they were twenty years ago, and the gain 
has been largely due to a better conception of the 
duties of the librarian. The custodians of libraries 
like the Boston Public, the Athensum, the Harvard 
University, the Brooklyn Mercantile, and other col- 
lections, do not regard themselves as curators of 
literary museums, but as professors of books and 
reading, with an office and work every whit as honor- 
able and influential as that of the college professor. 
Therefore they prepare lists of books on special topics, 
and post them up for use of readers, especially at 
times when the demand is most urgent. Whenever 
inquiries are made, they answer them fully and cour- 
teously, and they not only do this, but court such 
inquiries, and strive to stimulate a public taste. 
From time to time they print bulletins, or prepare 
readers’ handbooks, or inform the public concerning 
the resources and work of the library. All this labor 
is as essential to the smallest library, in proportion to 
its size, as it is to the largest. There is no more 
sense in saying that a little collection of books should 
not be worked to its utmost, than in declaring that a 
mission church, or a new Sunday-school, or a pioneer 
community, should be left to grow as best it may, 
without any intellectual supervision and stimulating 
suggestion. Whether you have charge of many books 
or few, make them work. If you have but one book, 
kill it if it is a bad one, but if it is a good one, see 
that it earns its own living. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Well, it does look as if no general statement whatso- 
ever, even by way of illustration, would be sure of 
universal acceptance. Possibly if we should say that it 
is now later in the nineteenth century than it was fifty 
years ago, some one would rise up to suggest that, as we 
have been going backward in many things for the past 
few years, it is now earlier than it used to be. We 
shouldn’t care to argue that question, if it were seriously 
raised. Recently, in illustration of our conviction that 
the present hostility to the Chinese will be a stench in 
the nostrils of coming generations, we said, that “ what- 
ever else a genuine American boasts of, in his family 
history, he is careful not to dwell on the fact that Ais 
ancestors were prominent in the hanging of witches orin 
the flogging of Quakers in the early colonial days.” 
Mark you, we didn’t say there was anything wrong in 
the hanging of witches, or in the flogging of Quakers. 
Oh no! We didn’t even suggest that it wouldn’t be 
desirable to return to the old methods in that line. We 


spirit which displayed itself against supposed witches and 
Quakers was certainly every way as commendable as that 
which now shows itself in race hostility on the plea of 
personal interest; and so posterity will adjudge.” Bat 
we did intimate that however commendable those old-time 
customs were, it is not now the fashion to brag of them 
as the pride of our ancestral performances. We thought 
that was reasonably safe as a general statement. But 
here comes a long letter from a good Christian Massa- 
chusetts lady, entering a “little protest” against our 
rash statement, and presenting “another side” of the 
the case. Among other things she says: 


Were those acts after all such matters of reproach as is there 
implied, or as is generally supposed? Surely we must judge 
of deeds and of men by the light and circumstances of their 
own times, not of ours. No one thinks the Crusades a reproach, 
yet they were nothing but great slaughter expeditions, utterly 
wrong and chimerical according to our ideas, gigantic mis- 
takes and failures as regarded their main object; but Christen- 
dom thought they were right, and many of the best men of the 
times joined them. Why not see the crusade against witch- 
craft in the same light? Belief in witchcraft was universal 
through the middle ages, and it was thought worthy of 
punishment as much as robbery and murder are now. As 





late as the seventeenth century, thousands ;were executed 


even went so far—in our liberality—as to say that “the pl 





in the different countries of Europe; no less a man than 
Sir Matthew Hale condemned four to death about 1664, The 
colonists here were the first to disavow their belief in it, 
and abolish punishment for it. The last execution in England 
was nearly twenty-five years after the last here; the last in 
Scotland, thirty years; in Germany, more than fifty ; in Switzer- 
land, nearly ninety. We [in New England] were in advance 
of the world in that respect, as we have been in many 
others. 

Are we to infer from this, that our Massachusetts cor- 
respondent regrets that the whipping of Quakers and 
hanging of witches was given up so soon? Is she disposed 
to brag of the fact that her ancestors kept it up so long? 
Would she like it resumed? If not, we don’t see where 
the “ other side” from our statement comes in. We did 
not say that the American colonists were behind their 
age; but we do say that some of us claim to have made 
progress sincé then, and that it is in consequence of our 
progress, not of our retrogression, that “ witches” are not 
hanged and Quakers are not flogged by the present 
Administration. We do say further that there are some 
very sincere and otherwise excellent people who to-day 
are in favor of this iniquitous anti-Chinese movement. 
We had thought that al/ their descendants would be 
ashamed of them ; but now we admit that that also is an 
open question. A century hence there may be some one 
tosuggest “ another side” when their ancestors’ memories 
are loaded with this performance. 


How easy it is to be misunderstood, when it would. seem 
as if our statement were explicit beyond a question. If 
there is one thing that we would not do, it is to name 
any one hour, or any one time of the day, which is uni- 
formly best for the Sunday-school session in every place. 
Each community is to settle that for itself in the light of 
its own circumstances and needs. A few weeks ago, in 
commenting on a New York correspondent’s suggestion 
that the afternoon was the best time for the Sunday- 
school, we said that it was so considered in thousands of 
places. But so far from saying that the afternoon was 
always the best time, we laid down the broad principle, 
that “ Time enough for the Sunday-school, and [that at] 
the best time of the day, is the safest rule for profitable 
Sunday-school exercises, and for a large church atten- 
dance from the Sunday-school.” We did intimate that 
to tag the Sunday-school on to another “ regular” service 
was not the best way, as we viewed it. And now a Texas 
friend writes, giving his view of the better time for a 
Sunday-school session, evidently under the impression 
that we advocated the afternoon. He writes: 


I am moved to dissent wholly from you and the superinten- 
dent who agree that the best time for the Sunday-school is the 
afternoon. Sunday atternoons ought to be sacred to the home, 
—if the second preaching- service is held at night. If the 
family are all together at night, some exercise of public wor- 
ship may profitably be held in the afternoon. I plead for the 
home and the family. It is better to ask people to go to the 
house of worship only twice each Sunday. It is better they 
should not be on the streets any more than so much going 
requires. Whether they walk or ride, many will find it 
onerous to go three times. Sunday should be a day of rest. 
Having the school immediately precede or follow the morning 
ehurch-service brings many children to the public worship and 
many adults to the school. Perhaps one conveyance carries 
them, and they have to go together. But my plan is this: Fuse 
the school-service and the morning public worship. Inter- 
mingle their exercises. Have a time for the recitations, a time 
for the sermon, and for each part of worship. Let the old and 
the young sing the same songs. There are objections to this 
an. I hope some time to perfect it, and to secure its adop- 
tion by the church of which I am pastor. I should prize sug- 
gestions from you and your readers. 


The best time for the Sunday-school in one place is the 
poorest time for it in another. But no two services for 
the same congregation should come together, without a 
fair intermission or recess between them. God has not 
made human beings so that they can profit largely by an 
exercise of that sort. Whatever good it does them, they 
ought to have more. As some one has said of such an 
arrangement as this, “The second service is only the 
potato-wad in the pop-gun that drives out the potato pellet 
before it.” The plan Suggested by our Texas correspond- 
ent has been tried by many a church—as almost any other 
plan has been. In some churches the forenoon service 
begins with a season of worship. The pastor follows this 
with a familiar address or discourse on the general theme 
of the Sunday-school lesson of the day. Then comes a 
brief recess, for a change of seats, and of the air in the 
house. After this the whole congregation engages, as a 
school, in Bible study. The afternoon is given to the 
home. An evening service follows, in an evangelistic 
form ; with prominence given to preaching the gospel to 
the unevangelized. This is one plan. Another plan, for 





a scattered community, is, to have the main Sunday- 
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school held at the centre, and, at the same time, a branch, 
or neighborhood Sunday-school, held in each of the 
surrounding or border districts, in the forenoon, After 
a brief recess, the teachers bring up their scholars from 
the outlying districts, and the people in the centre gather 
with them, for the main service of worship, followed 
by a sermon, in the early afternoon. In the evening, the 
pastor preaches in one or another of the outlying dis- 
tricts of the township; and in this way the scattered 
people are kept together in a common purpose and work. 
But no one of these plans is best for all places. On this 
point we are emphatic. 





A LESSON. 
BY SUSAN M. DAY. 


Three children to their mother’s side had pressed, 
And eager voices made their loud acclaim, 
Conflicting prayers, imperious request, 
Wide differing tastes, that could not be the same. 


I marked with wonder, how with patience wise, 
Untroubled brow, and loving, gentle smile, 

She hears each one, to each she soft replies, 
And all their varying wants does reconcile. 


One wish she grants, another must deny, 

Yet gives the pleader something in its place ; 
Loves all alike, sees with impartial eye, 

And measures gifts to meet each suitor’s case. 


And thus, when once you said to me, dear friend, 
That you believed in God, but not that he 

To individual prayers his ear would lend, 
Since oft conflicting men’s desires must be,— 


I thought of this sweet mother, and her plan, 
How she the children’s wants did satisfy, 
And learned how God’s far wider wisdom can 

Most loving grant, and tenderly deny! 





THE SILENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST. 


The next most wonderful thing to what the Bible says 
is what it does not say. Its supernatural origin is as 
clearly indicated in the latter as in the former. With its 
many writers, and its scope of many centuries, one would 
imagine a change of trend here and there, a sudden, 
sharp avgle. But, instead, we have a beautiful and won- 
derful growth,—the blade, the ear, the full corn in the 
ear. There is no violence, no accident, no chasm, but 
every where an orderly and logical evolving of the greater 
from the less. In order that this result be brought about, 
it was needful that great omissions take place. It is the 
growth of the truth, and the people who represented the 
truth, that was constantly in mind. Hence, everything 
that did not bear on this one thing was regarded as of 
minor importance. In the world’s mind there are char- 
acters and events which filled the entire horizon of the 
age, and are still the wonder of the student; but because 
they had no relation to the one great development and 
distribution of the truth of God, they were not the sub- 
jects of inspiration. Hence, we regard the selection of 
material by the sacred writers as one of the strongest 
proofs of their calling and endowment for their great 
work, 

There are certain departments in which this choice of 
matter falls. We see it, for example, in the lives of cer- 
tain men. In ordinary biography we are careful to omit 
no stadium of the life of the subject. It is sometimes a 
difficult task to find matter to portray the character, and 
to find out what the man did. Mr. Froude, in his life of 
Carlyle’s early period—the “ First Forty Years ”—is put 
about no little to fill up the monotony of the life at 
Craigenputtock ; and so he does the wise thing of giving 
rather a biography of Jeannie Welsh, and lengthy 
sketches of Edward Irving, until the grim Carlyle comes 
in and shuts out all others. The scriptural method is 
singularly independent. ~What does not belong to the 
motive is never once employed. A picture is in pro- 
cess ; hence, the color that is not needed is never brought 
out upon the palette and applied to the canvas. This 
has been the wonder of all the skeptical ages,—how only 
fragments of lives could be used, and the rest left in total 
obscurity: as if it were the object of inspiration to give 
biographies of men! Its object is the truth, God’s whole, 
one, growing truth ; and where an ant can help toward 
its maturity and significance his writers are as ready to 
introduce it as an empire. Melchizedek was a most im- 
portant man of his time. He was king of Salem, and 
with his kingship he combined the priesthood of Jehovah. 
But his general rule and priestly office had no bearing on 
the development of the divine kingdom from the one 
family of Abraham. But there was an event of his life 
which was of grave importance. He was permitted to 





see the future of Abraham, as one called of God to found 
an everlasting spiritual empire. S», after Abraham had 
conquered his right to Palestine by the slaughter of 
Chedorlaomer, and the kings allied with him, Melchiz- 
edek went forth with his tribute of bread and wine, and 
tithes of all his possessions, and a blessing from his heart 
and on his lips, to the new conqueror. Then this king 
disappears. He is of no farther meaning in the divine 
kingdom, save, later on, as a type of the Messiah’s 
immortal priesthood. Of Elijah, too, we know but little. 
He is known as the Tishbite; but of his youth, his train- 
ing, his preparations for work, we have nothing. When 
he does come into the foreground, it is as hero in faith 
and speech. Joseph stands before us in all the variety 
of a panorama, never as a steady picture. But every 
view is that of a man who is helping to introduce the 
great work of God’s empire over the souls of men. 

But, with all the silence, enough is given to indicate 
the tenor of the life. What more do we need to know of 
the career of John the Baptist than what is told us? Little 
indeed, we do have. You can read in a few minutes 
every word, both in prophecy and fulfillment, that is said 
of him. He disappears shortly after his public appear- 
ance. He decreases, and yet at the last tragedy he 
appears in all his heroic grandeur. What more do we 
need? It is the regret of many a Christian thinker that 
we have so little of our Lord’s early life. There is great 
fullness concerning the annunciation and birth, and very 
first years. Then comes a long omission, until twelve. 
This is a precious revelation,—the growth of the divine 
in the midst of its human limitations. Then comes the 
still longer chasm, from twelve until thirty. Who can 
tell what took place during this time? There is legend 
enough to fill a score of volumes, but no authenticated 
events. He lived in Nazareth, and worked in Joseph’s 
carpenter-shop. But he may have made journeys; his 
studies may have been intense and broad ; his humanness 
may have taken on wondrous forms; or he may not have 
been distinguishable from the average citizen of the place. 
In any case, however, we dare not suppose that anything 
truly valuable has been lost. We have not all he did, 
not even an approximation to the aggregate. The most 
we have consists of memorabilia. If we had it all, so John 
says, the world would be too small to hold the books. 
Still, have we not, in one sense, everything? We have 
light enough thrown on his tenderness, his night-long 
prayers, his sublime forgiveness, and his quick vision of 
the bleeding heart. No possible emergency can come up 
in our thinking or conduct when we are unable to tell, 
ina moment, what Jesus would have done. Hence a 
multiplication of incident would not have added force to 
the narrative. We know as much of what we need to 
know of Jesus as if there had been a dozen Gospels. 

There are some singular chasms in Paul’s life. Take 
that first one in his apostolic career—his three years’ stay 
in Arabia. Why did he go there? Was he not needed 
immediately to undo some of the persecuting work which 
he had been doing? Did he not need to be instructed 
carefully by men who had seen and loved the Lord? 
What part of Arabia did he make his home? Who were 
Lis companions? What was his reading? We might 
ask many a vain question, and yet no solution comes to 
us from those mute years. Still we do know some things 
about them. They were years of contemplation, of pro- 
found conviction, of intense preparation. When Paul 
came out of them, he had upon him the whole armor of 
God, which he never parted with in all his later work. 
One of the most singular omissions, in counection with 
Paul, is the absence of reference to his pre-Christian occu- 
pations. He had been an ardent student of classic 
knowledge. No one born in learned Tarsus, who had 
any taste for knowledge, could well escape it. But when 
he became a man, he put away those childish things. 
He counted everything as loss compared with the new 
knowledge of Christ. When he was at Athens there is, 
in all he said, only the merest suspicion of his knowledge 
of Greek letters. The same is true of his stay as a prisoner 
in Rome. Many attempts have been madg to show the 
probability of Paul’s having been brought into close 
relationship with the stoic Seneca, then at the height of 
his influence at the imperial court. There is strong 
ground for believing this to have been the fact, in view 
of the kindness of Gallio, the brother of Seneca, to Paul, 
when at Corinta, and of the likelihood that Gallio wrote 
kindly of Paul to the philosopher at Rome. But there is 
still stronger probability of acquaintance between the 
apostle anc the philosopher in the amazing parallelism 
between the style of the two, and the apparent perception 
which Seneca had of the new Christian application of 
such words as “spirit,” “faith,” “ flesh,” and other Pauline 
terms. Yet, of this whole department of relationship 
between paganism and Christianity, we have no clear 





word. There were Christians in Cwsar’s household, and 
that is the most we know. What is more, is it not all 
we need to know? 

The Bible is a book to which we can go for archwologi- 
cal intimations, but not as a storehouse of matters of 
purely literary interest. Were our Bible treble its size, 
there could still be charming threads of thought which 
we should be glad to follow, and wonder why we have 
not light upon them from its sacred pages. Are not our 
books most precious to us when they make us wish they 
had told many things which we do not find in them? 
What they give us, such as Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imita- 
tion and Hall’s Meditations and Vows, is so cheering, 
and reaches so far to relieve our spiritual need, that it 
only makes us wish for more. But the book that satisfies 
us fully, that leaves nothing for faith or imagination, has 
done its whole work when we reach its last page. 





THE RESERVE CORPS. 
BY THE REV. J. MAX HARK, 


One of the chief evils of the present system of volunteer 
teaching in the Sunday-school, is the liability to irregular 
attendance on the part of the teachers. Not willful and 
habitual irregularity ; for that is no longer tolerated in 
any well-regulated school. As well disband a class 
at once, as try to keep it up with an habitually 
irregular teacher. But even among conscientious and 
faithful teachers, a certain degree of irregularity must 
always be reckoned on, induced by circumstances beyond 
their control. And, strictly speaking, it is not this evil 
to which we refer; for it is common to every system of 
teaching, and to every department of life. The real evil 
lies in the fact, that no adequate provision is made for it 
under the present system. 

A teacher, for instance, falls sick ; what then becomes 
of his class? Lf he is exceptionally conscientious, he will 
inform the superintendent immediately of his inability 
to be in school on the coming Sunday ; usually this, how- 
ever, is neglected, and the superintendent knows nothing 
of it until on Sunday he sees the place at the head of that 
class vacant. Then he looks about him for some one, 
perhaps a visitor, perhaps a member of an adult Bible 
class, to take the absent one’s place for that hour. But 
this impromptu substitute must be scarcely better than 
nothing. Heis totally unprepared to teach the lesson, 
probably unacquainted with the members of the class, 
taken by surprise, embarrassed ; in a word, unfit and 
unable to teach in any but the most unsatisfactory manner. 
The teacher and the class are uncomfortable ; and what 
is worse, both are robbed of an hour of profit and enjoy- 
ment. 

Such a state of affairs had for a long time worried a 
certain superintendent of quite a large and good school. 
He frequently declared it to be the one thing that troubled 
him more than all else in his work. He has now over- 
come it, has removed the load of care from his mind, and 
has improved his school to a wonderful degree. He 
started a reserve corps of teachers; and its success solved 
the difficulty almost at once. 

He did it thus: By personal solicitation he persuaded 
a number of ladies and gentlemen, not connected with the 
school, to attend his weekly teachers’ study meeting. 
He got them thoroughly interested in the series of 
lessons. The next time a regular texcher was absent, he 
prevailed upon one of these to take his place that Sunday; 
and the person rather liked it. He finally succeeded in 
getting half a dozen of them to promise him that, though 
they could, or would, not become regular teachers, they 
would act as substitutes whenever needed. Soon their 
number was increased, until he had as many of these 
regular substitutes as he had classes in school. Then he 
assigned each one to a particular class ; that is, each class, 
in case of the teacher’s absence, always had the same 
substitute. This was a great gain. No worriment about 
unsupplied. classes. No unprepared substitutes. No 
substitutes unacquainted with their classes, and unversed 
in the methods and routine of the school. For it was 
not long ere, by regular attendance at the weekly 
teachers’ meetings, and repeated practice in the work 
of teaching in the school, this reserve corps became as 
efficient in the work, and as interested, as the “ regulars” 
themselves. 

But the plan also brought other not unimportant bene- 
fits with it. It gave an opportunity for useful help and 
activity to those members of the church who had always 
been willing, nay, desirous, to do what they could for the 
school, but whose circumstances had never permitted 
them to feel warranted in accepting an office that 
demanded of them all the duties of a teacher, the con- 
stant attendance every Sunday, and especially the weekly 
visitation of the scholars at their homes, There are such 
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in every church. And this is the work for them. It 
brings just so many more of the congregation into the 
active work of, and therefore interest in, the school 
department, This in itself is worth much. Then, too, it 
brought systematic Bible study into just so many more 
families in the church. 

But of most immediate benefit was the fact that after 
the introduction of this plan there was never any more 
trouble in that school about getting good teachers, regular 
teachers, when old ones left, or when new classes were 
formed. There were always some in the reserve corps 
willing to enlist on the regular force. Occasional 


" teaching had given them a taste for the work. And 


when a body likes to do something, “circumstances,” 
however insuperable before, became wonderfully accom- 
modating. Nor did new classes, or abandoned ones, 
ever have to suffer from “green” teachers; for these 
substitutes were experienced and as skillful as any of 
the old hands. 

Taking it all in all, therefore, that superintendent 
thinks his reserve corps a good thing, and declares he 
would never have a Sunday-echool without one. 





FAITH AND FEELING. 
BY PRESIDENT GEORGE F. MAGOUN, DD. 


In an amicable and frank comparison of views—as well 
as in strenuous and sharp controversies—it is wise to sin- 
gle out the points of agreement, as soon as possible, as 
well as those of disagreement, and to dismiss the former 
from the discussion. Now, in respect to miracles and 
faith, it is heartily and thoroughly agreed between us, that, 

1. Miracles were indispensable in establishing Chris- 
tianity. It “ must stand or fall with its miracles.” Only 
you deny that they have sustained Christianity by pro- 
moting faith, while I hold that Christianity never was, 
or will be, established save in the faith of believers,— 
in others it is non-established,—and that miracles estab- 
lished it by promoting faith. 

2. Miracles exhibit a personal God. But with you this 
is not even “likely to promote personal faith” in him: 
the conviction produced is no part of faith. With me it 
is—not the whole, but—a part of personal faith. 

8. Miracles often have preceded faith, and a very close 
connection exists between the two. You here deny, 
however, that, though going before faith, they had any 
fitness or tendency to produce it, or any part of it, by 
producing—as they confessedly did—a conviction of the 
being of a personal God. I admit that the faith of most 
Christians has not depended on personal observation of 
miracles, but maintain that to know that they have been 
wrought may contribute to faith in any Christian, and 
every one, if he will allow them their legitimate effect, 
by a practical impression of the personal moral govern- 
ment of God, in the way Dr. Hopkins describes. 

Anger is not always caused by a blow; it may be 
excited by a word, a gesture, a look. All this, however, 
fails to prove that blows have not often, or even oftenest, 
caused anger. Suppose some prophet or apostle, who 
already has faith, and a miracle wrought upon him, or by 
him, for some other reason,—as I should say, to promote 
it ia others (perhaps, also, to confirm and strengthen it 
in himself). You deny that the faith coming after it in 
others, in this case, would be promoted by the miracle. 
How do you know it isnot? Simply because faith does not 
always follow a miracle. Well, it does not always follow 
preaching. Therefore, when it does, it is merely post hoc, 
not propter hoc! 

You seem to confound “ an inevitable and invariable 
connection ” with faith—which no one asserts here—with 
any causative connection at all. Roman malaria may 
not inevitably and invariably cause the Roman fever ; it 
did not in my case last summer ; yet I know cases enough 
where it has, nevertheless, been the cause of the fever. 

If reason, or a conviction (in reason) of the being of a 
personal God, is “an essential pre-requisite to faith,” and 
miracles produce this conviction, your own mere post hoc 
becomes a propter hoc very readily. Unless, indeed, you 
hold that faith is, after all, independent of any essential 
prerequisite. You say that it “reaches out,” and “is 
from within,” and “ grows not by any multiplied reasons 
for its action (like miracles), while it still remains dor- 
mant.” * Of course while dormant it cannot grow at all. 
You say that “ those Christians who have firmest faith in 
Jesus are commonly those who have least apparent reason 
for trusting him.” This is only saved from unreasonable- 
ness and self-contradiction by the fact that there may be 
most real exercise of reason in faith where there is least 
apparent ground for it. But if miracles as reasons are 

* Nors,-—By a reference to our first article on Miracles and Faith, any 
reader will see that this garbled quotation is here used 80 as to present a 
seeming absurdity of phrasing which ia not in theoriginal. We are sure 
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an essential pre-requisite in some cases, it would seem that 
they do promote faith, after all, in these cases, which is 
allI claim. Else what meaning is there in “ essential pre- 
requisite”? A conviction, I regard, on biblical grounds, 
as part of faith; but, any way, if it is ever an effect of 
miracles, you cannot make it a pre-requisite to faith, and 
overthrow the fact that in producing it as such miracles 
promote faith. 

There are now some other points made by you which 
are not in question at all, and may be dismissed with 
those named above. 

1. God has not conditioned man’s ability and readiness 
to trust him on miracles. No; man’s abilily to trust is a 
part of his constitution. It is not conditioned on gospel 
heralding, either, or on the gospel itself. His readiness 
to trust is, by sin, conditioned on the work of the Holy 
Ghost, and neither on preaching nor on the gospel 
preached any more than on miracles. 

2. No exhibition of God’s power which men have 
lacked in this life will force them in a future state to 
trust in Jesus. Faith is never “ forced,” from without or 
from within, by preaching or by the Holy Spirit. The 
spiritual impressions and experiences which he has been 
pleased to beget in men by his gracious works, have been 
as free as those begotten by his word. No power com- 
pels faith in any world. 

The simple question now between us is, whether there 
is any intellectual element at all in faith, or whether it 
is only feeling. Professor Fisher says that it is “an act 
of reason, if reason be taken in the broad sense in which 
it is synonymous with the human intelligence ;” though 
he regards feeling as its chief element. You deny that 
reason is more than a mere pre-requisite. Faith with 
you is “ not of the head, but of the heart.” Dr. Chalmers 
declared it to be “an act of the understanding” This 
is the opposite extreme from yours, and seems to me as 
erroneous, but more intelligible. President Finney agreed 
with neither of you, but made faith purely an act of will. 
In my judgment, the New England fathers gave a far 
more correct, as well as a far richer and more profitable, 
account of it; as the younger Edwards, for example,—“ a 
complex exercise, implying both an assent of the under- 
standing and a consent of the will.” The magazine 
article to which you refer was written to show the unsatis- 
factory nature of partial views, such as Chalmers’ and 
yours and Finney’s, and the clearness and superiority 
every way of the fuller and more comprehensive view. 
Remember that the New England fathers included heart, 
or feeling, in the will. They made faith all that you 
make it,—and much more. 

To a hasty view, it seems to make a subject clearer if 
we throw out of it something that essentially belongs to 
it; but the effect is to make it far less clear, as every 
depariure from truth must be. Nothing so clear as the 
full truth. Clearness is opposed to obscurity. It thinks 
faith, as a whole, as opposed to every other whole. Dis- 
tinctness apprehends the various elements that enter into 
it. The feeling which you make the whole of it, may be 
united with knowledge, as the act of will, or trust, may 
be. But in this case, neither of them is faith, or a part 
of it. Only when united with belief, do they go to con- 
stitute faith. ‘This truth your view obscures and confuses. 
It is often said, “ I know that knowledge may be followed 
by faith, or cause faith,” meaning the acts of heart and 
will that form a part of faith, which are confounded as 
parts with the whole. If knowledge of one thing, as, 
with the disciples, of Jesus standing in their midst, is fol- 
lowed by belief of another, namely, of his miraculous 
rising from the dead; the confidence and trust in them 
(that is, the acts of feeling and will) united with the 
belief which was an act of reason, constitute faith. Bat 
the feeling and will without the act of reason could not 
constitute it. Now, when a miracle produces such a 
belief,—one part of faith,—it surely promotes faith. The 
simplicity and beauty of this view, ever since it became 
fully clear to my mind, have given me great comfort and 
joy, and enabled me to detect errors and dissipate confu- 
sion as never before. Long years after, I met with it, 
clearly stated, also in the “ Christian Sociology ” of the 
Rev. Professor J. H. W. Stiickenberg, D. D. (pp. 124-133). 
I hope, erelong, to make public, in another form, my own 
fuller exposition of it. 

When you say that “faith is reasonable, but does not 
rest on reason,” “ cannot exist without reason, but reason 
does not enter into it as a constituent,” you mean that it 
is in accordance with reason, as something external, but 
not hostile to it, but yet is without any exercise of intel- 
lect entering into it. It is non-rational rather than anti 
rational, or irrational. Does it occur to you that yon 
thus deny that faith is a persona! act? The circulation 
of the blood cannot, indeed, be a constituent element of 
faith, because that is entirely without the soul. But if 





reason or intellect is not (being within the soul and 
necessary to personality), then faith is a non-personal 
act. But what then becomes of its moral quality? 

Allow me to add that there is no such real opposition 
between a Christian head and a Christian heart as those 
who sink faith in feeling suppose. The two go together. 
The human heart cannot be reached save through the 
head in religion. We cannot afford to imply that it can, 
and it is not true, This does not mean that all Christian 
learning, or even a profound and comprehensive Christian 
belief, is essential to faith; but that some rational belief 
is essential. This does not “uplift the intellect above 
the affections,” but gives it its divinely appointed place 
beside them,—before them, in the order of nature,—it 
does not “ give prominence to Christian evidences instead 
of to gospel heralding,” but gives the latter its divinely 
provided basis in the former. You yourself seem to 
admit, unwittingly, the intellectual-belief element in 
faith, after all, when you say: “To believe that God is 
ready now to make good a special promise of his word, 
... that is faith;” that is, it is one part of it, BuT 
ONE Of course it is not the affections or will that intel- 
lectually accept this blessed truth as such ; but, the affec- 
tions and will following the belief, the whole taken 
together, is faith just as Edwards says. If the reason 
alone acted, as when the devils believe, it would not be. 
There would be no whole. The Bible itself sustains you 
in your more correct (inadvertent) view, when it declares 
that he that cometh to God must believe that he is, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that seek after him. Only 
the reason can believe these facts, though heart and will 
may follow it. So when faith is said to be the giving 
substance (assurance) to things hoped for, the test of 
things not seen, reason cannot be excluded, and made a 
mere pre-requisite. 

My beloved Christian brother, we are not strong before 
infidels, when we concede that no rational belief is of 
the substance of Christian faith. We never help the 
cause of our Master by reducing it to mere feeling or 
working of will. That is precisely what physicists do 
who deny inspiration, and set aside the gospel, and dis- 
parage faith. Le! us take care that we do not lend them 
aid in putting down what we are both endeavoring, in 
love to Christ and to men, to build up. 

Towa College. 





AMONG THE RANCHES OF TEXAS. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


This is the unfenced creation. Here lie millions of 
acres, in the “ Panhandle,” between the Indian Territory 
and New Mexico, !ately, and to some extent still, roamed 
over by antelopes, buffalo, deer, and wolves; but becoming 
more and more ‘he vast ranges of great herds of cattle. 

We were a week (including the stop for Sunday and 
for a storm) in driving with carriage and horses from the 
railroad here, over plains where, for forty-eight hours, I 
caught sight of no human habitation ; though, by going 
aside, a ranch or two might have been found. 

Yet over these boundless plains are scattered hundreds 
of young men on horseback, tending the herds. When 
night overtakes them, they lie down, wrapped in their. 
blankets, their horses feeding near, ard sleep beneath 
the stars. It is surprising, too, how many are from our 
northern homes. They lead a free, wild, independent 
life, in the hope of some time securing capital enough to 
place themselves in what is one of the most lucrative 
kinds of business which the whole country affords. 

This is the place where homes, churches, Sunday- 
schools, and even Sundays, disappear like the mirage we 
saw on our route. We are two hundred and fifty miles 
from a railroad, and, so far as I know, from a church— 
though we did pass a building we were told was a 
“‘church-house,” not more than two hundred and twenty 
miles dis ‘ant ! 

Have you ever known a Sunday-school on wheels? 
I talked with a minister in Kansas, who had been much 
among ranchmen, and who thought this the true method 
to reach them. Fit up a traveling sanctuary, Sunday- 
school centre, or whatever gospel instrument can be 
worked ; put in it vour Bibles, and your minister, or 
teacher, or helper of mankind of whatever name; and 
drive it from ranch to ranch, or camp to camp, making a 
central resort where the greatest number can be reached. 
This would at least recognize Sunday. It would assist 
some on every trip. It would be a “‘ witness,” like the 
altar of that grand old “ cattle man,” of another ers, but 
a similar business,—Abraham. It would encounter not a 
few of the “ prairie schooners,”—the great canvas-covered 
wagons of the roaming emigrants seeking here, and 
there, and everywhere, some better thing,—and might 
point out to them the best thing. For this, the Union 
Sunday-school lesson would furnish a basis to bring 
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these wanderers of the American desert, our own 
Bedouin, into fellowship with the rest of the Christian 
world,—as we found at our ranch to-day, with a congre- 
gation of seven persons: last Sunday, five persons, one 
of whom had not been in a church for eight years. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A COUNTRY WEEK. 


BY DOROTHY REDWOOD, 


A poor-looking room in one of the wretched tenement 
houses of the great city,~-a room so bare and cheerless 
that even the June sun, which poured its full glory 
througb the open casement of its one window, only 
served to bring out its poverty in stronger lines. 

What could this dull street and poor room know of the 
loveliness of June days? What could that curly head, 
tossing about feverishly on its hot pillow, know of coun- 
try meadows, where red strawberries were to be found 
among the short grass; of trees, from which endless 
whips could be made ; of brooks, where one might wade 
up to the knees in water clear as crystal; or of cherry- 
trees, that only needed to be climbed in order to yield up 
their rich store of ripe fruit ? 

Of all this beauty and gladness, poor little Carl could 
not even dream, as he turned from side to side, wonder- 
ing why sick boys’ mothers had to go out to wash on 
Monday mornings although they wanted them at home so 
badly, and when the pain in his side would go away alto- 
gether, and when Lisa would be through washing their 
few breakfast-dishes, and “last, but not least,” when Dr. 
Grey would come; for, among the few bright spots in 
Carl’s.day, the good physician’s visit stood foremost. 

A quick knock at the door, just as Oarl had come to 
the end of his wondering, and as Lisa, perched upon a 
cricket, plunged the last dish into the pan of warm water 
on the table. The door opened before the children had 
time to say “ Come in,” and the lady who stood in the 
doorway paused a moment to take in the picture. The 
room, with all its bareness and poverty, was clean and 
neat; in one corner, upon his little bed, lay Carl, his 
blue eyes looking their surprise as they met those of the 
stranger, while Lisa still stood by the table, dish in hand, 
a quaint figure in her faded calico dress, with a small 
shawl crossed over her breast and tied in a knot at the 
back. Lisa always put on her litile shawl when she was 
especially busy ; it gave her a housewifely and motherly 
feeling ; and Carl loved every black and red check on it, 
for the breast that it covered was a soft resting-place for 
his head when the pain in his side grew so bad that noth- 
ing would help it but petting. 

Dear little womanly Lisa was so surprised that she, for 
once, forgot her good manners, and stood staring at the 
young lady in the doorway, instead of asking her to step 
in, until Dr. Grey’s voice brought her back to her duties, 
by saying, ‘‘ Come down from your perch, Lisa, and wel- 
come your visitors ;” at which she jumped down, blush- 
ing all over her face, dropped a courtesy, and dusting off 
a chair, as she had seen her mother do, asked the lady to 
walk in and be seated. By this time Lisa saw that the 
visitor was not only very beautiful to look at, but that 
she had a kind smile on her lovely face, and that her 
arms were full of flowers. 

“ And how is my little man to-day? ” asked the doc- 
tor, taking Carl’s small hand in his, “And what do 
these flowers make him think of?”’—holding a great 
bunch of daisies before the boy. “ Of the country, eh?” 

“TI don’t know what country looks like, sir,” said Carl. 
“ T was ever so little when I was there, and I can’t think 
what it’s like.” 

“Do you hear that, Miss Grace? Here is a boy who 
does not know what the country looks like. Is not that 
enough to touch harder hearts than those of the ladies 
of your society ?” 

“Poor boy!” said Miss Grace, with tears in her eyes. 
“T hope he will not be able to say that next summer.” 

“But I know,” said Lisa. “I’m three years older than 
Carl, and when father was here, he used to take us to the 
park, sometimes. Carl was only a baby then ; he sat on 
father’s knee, while I ran and picked flowers in the grass, 
like these, only not so pretty.” 


“Would you like to go to the country now?” asked the 
lady 





€8, ma’am ; but mother’s too tired to take us after 
she’s been working all day, and, when she has no work, 
she feels bad, because we haven’t much to eat then.” 

“I don’t mean to the park, my child; I mean to the 
real country,—miles away from the hot city,—to a farm- 
house, where you may stay a whole week.” 

“Td rather have Carl go,” said Lisa, her face flushing 





with delight. ‘“ He’s so very sick and thin. He might 
get strong in the country.” 

“Yes, but Carl would not be happy without his good 
little nurse,” said Dr. Grey. 

“No,” said Lisa, seriously, “I’m afraid he couldn’t 
get along without mother or me.” 

“ You shall go, too,” said Miss Grace, “ we would not 
separate you and Carl. I only wish we could send your 
mother too.” 

“ Charity has not yet reached the point of taking care 
of the mothers,” said the doctor, turning to Miss Grace, 
with a merry twinkle in his eye. “I find, however, that 
it often makes mothers well to see their children happy.” 

After the two visitors had left, there was much talking 
done in that little room, which was made so gay with the 
young lady’s flowers, that, when the tired mother came 
home from her work, she cried out, as she opened the 
door, “ What is it, my children ? is it a birthday?” 

I forgot to tell you that Miss Grace had left some bis- 
cuits and fruit on the table, which made their supper 
look like a feast to these poor people. 

“No, mother, it’s not a birthday ; it’s better than any 
birthday I can remember since father went away.” 

“ Yea,” said Carl, raising his curly head from the pil- 
low ; “ I’m going to the country, mother ; isn’t that good 
news ?” : 

“To the country!” exclaimed Mrs. Schneider, lifting 
up her handsin wonder. “ Lisa, has the boy lost his 
senses ?” 

“ No, mother, it’s all true. A beautiful lady came with 
the doctor this morning ; she brought us all these flowers 
and good things, and she says she will send us to the 
country for a whole week.” 

“Some rich ladies give money to rend sick children, 
like me, to the country,” explained Carl, with such a 
grave, sweet look in his pale little face that his mother 
fairly broke down, and, taking the child in her arms, 
rocked him to and fro, saying, between her sobs, “ Sob, 
soh, my little one will get strong dere. Soh, and you 
too, Lisa.” 

“ Yes, both of us, so the lady said. I wish you were 
going too, mother.” 

“What matters it, if my boy gets strong once more?” 
said the good woman, a smile breaking over her broad 
German face. “ But are you quite sure, Lisa, that it’s 
all true ?” 

“ Quite sure, mother. The lady said we were to go as 
soon as Carl is well enough ; and Dr. Grey stood by all 
the time, and nodded his head, and looked so pleased.” 

“Soh! Dr. Grey is one good man.” 

“T’ve been looking over our clothes, all afternoon,” 
said the little housewife, “and they are very bad. Carl’s 
hat’s too small for him,”’—trying at the same time to 
squeeze the hat over Carl’s thick mop of curls, until they 
both laughed aloud. 

It was a long time since such merry laughter had been 
heard in that room, and the mother smiled to see her 
children happy, while she tried to plan some means 
of getting them clad and shod and hatted for their trip. 
Long after the two young heads were fast asleep on their 
pillows, the poor mother turned over this question in her 
mind; but before she started off to her work the next 
morning, a servant in livery came with an answer to it, 
in the form of a note from Miss Grace, in which she said 
that, if Mrs. Schneider would send her their measures, she 
would have a suit of clothes made for each child. 

“And, mother, just listen,” cried Lisa, who, having 
been to school, was able to read the note. “Shesays that 
she has made—what is that big word ?—ar-ran-ge—-ments— 
yes, that’s it,—arrangements with the ladies to have you 
go too.” 

Sweet Miss Grace did not explain that the “ arrange- 
ment” she had made was to do without an elegant dress 
that had pleased her fancy the day before. She kept 
that little secret to herself, and nobody called her a 
charitable young lady; but I am sure that she enjoyed 
her summer at Newport and the Catskills with a happier 
heart because she paused, in the midst of her imnocent 
gayety, to give “a cup of cold water” to those little ones 
in the name of Him who loved them. The blessings of 
an overworked mother and two children followed Miss 
Grace wherever she went that summer, and night and 
morning two young voices lisped her name when they 
said their simple prayers to the good Father above. 

One week later, a gay little party set forth from Mrs. 
Schneider’s room. Any one might have thought that 
they were starting for Europe, from the number of bags 
and bundles they carried, for Mrs. Schneider seemed to 
think that going into the country was very much like 
setting out for the north pole, and so provided her- 
self with all the warm clothes she could find for Carl. 
Lisa was almost lost in a heap of bundles; her smiling 





face alone peeped forth to cheer up the sick boy, who did 
not much fancy being carried in his mother’s arms like 
a baby. 

“ Never mind, Carl,” said she; “ you will walk and run 
when you get to the country, and climb up trees too.” 

At the station, where they met a group of children 
bound for the same neighborhood, and in the cars, all was 
so new and interesting that Carl and Lisa could not find 
time to speak, but looked and looked at all the strange 
things that flew past them,—the green grass and trees, 
the snug farm-houses, the cows in the fields,—and then up 
into their mother’s face to see what she thought of it all. 
So busy were they with the new sights around them, that 
they did not know that they were hungry, until the lady 
who had charge of the party reminded them of it by 
passing around sandwiches and gingerbread. How 
good they tasted! Carl thought he had never tasted any- 
thing half so good. It pleased his mother so much to 
see him eat, with a good appetite, that she forgot her own 
luncheon, and kept saying to Lisa, “He looks fatter 
already. He will soon be quite well once more.” 

Arrived at the way station, the lady in charge mar- 
shalled out her little troop, and gave them over into the 
hands of those who were waiting for them. 

“Let mesee, Mrs. Schneider,” she said ; “ you are to go 
with Farmer Brown. Here he is with his wagon to drive 
youover. Take good care of them, Mr. Brown, especially 
of the little sick boy.” . 

“ Ay, ay, that I will, and my good woman too! He’s 
not much bigger ’n a Jersey mosquito now,” said Farmer 
Brown, laughing all over his jolly, fat face; “ but you'll 
see a different-looking boy »ne week from to-day,”—with 
which he picked Carl up and carried him to the wagon 
as gently as his mother would have carried him. 

It would take a// the space given up to the children 
in this paper, and more too, if I were to tell you of the 
many pleasant things that happened in this one week ; 
but you have been to the country, and know what girls 
and boys love to do there. All these things Carl and 
Lisa did, besides which there were some farmer’s chil- 
dren on the next place, who came over to see the little 
city children, and showed them where to find the best 
berries in the meadow lot, and took them to the deep 
pools in the stream where the fish were sure to bite. 

How quickly the days of that golden week passed 
away! One evening, when it was drawing to a close, 
Mrs. Schneider and Carl and Lisa sat in the meadow, 
watching the last load of hay go into the barn. They 
had been counting over the days, and found that only 
two were left, when Mrs. Brown appeared, cake-turner 
in hand. 

“ T’ve jest been a turnin’ things over in my mind,” she 
said, as she drew near, “ while I’ve been a mixin’ up my 
batter cakes; and it seems to me, Mis’ Schneider, that 
it’s a great pity to take them two children back to the 
city this hot spell. If you kin fix it between you to stay 
another week, it ’ud make no difference to me, nor to him 
neither, There’s the room, you can’t eat that, and what you 
do eat ain’t no odds to me; besides, you and Lisa’s a sight 
0’ help to me now in harvest times, and my man’s taken a 
powerful shine to the little fellow.” 

“ Another week!” cried Carl, turning a somerset on 
the grass, for he had learned to turn somersets like well 
boys. “Hurrah, what fun! Do let us stay, mother.” 

Another week for Lisa among the flowers that she 
loved so well, of helping Mrs. Brown to pick berries in 
the meadow, and to make butter in the great cool dairy. 
Another week for the delicate boy among the country 
sights and sports, another week of going for the cows in 
the evening, and of driving them home through shady 
lanes to the milking-place, of hay-making among the 
sweet-smelling hay, and, above all, of long drives in 
Farmer Brown’s wagon. 

It seemed to good to be true. Oarl thought of turning 
another somerset, but instead crept close to Mrs. 
Brown’s side, and ing her fat rough hand with his 
small thin one, said; “ You don’t mind having us stay, 
—do you, Mrs. Brown?” 

“ Blessings on the child!” said the good woman, 
brushing aside a tear. “Law me, no! I’m glad enough 
to have you, and it’ll do you all a sight of good to stay 
another week. I don’t know as we kin let this boy go 
then.” 

So it was settled that the one week of happiness should 
be stretched out into two; and when the little party 
finally left the farm-house, their baggage was increased 
by a great hamper of good things that the farmer’s wife 
had packed up for them. She took Carl and Lisa both 
into her arms, and made them promise that they would 
come to see her the next summer, while Farmer Brown 
stood by, blowing his nose violently, and telling them 
that trains wouldn’t wait for last words. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Zhird Quarter, 1882.] 


1, July 2.—A Lesson on Home...... 


Seecevecveceocesoccocesces Mark 10: 1-16 


2. July 9.—The Rich Young Mam.....-...-.....Mark 10: 17-31 








8. July 16.—Suffering and Service...... eagpneseranencorener$ Mark 10: 32-45 
4. July 23.—Blind Bartimeus.......-.00cccccssceneeesnnees Mark 10: 46-52 
6, July 90.—The Triuomphal Entry... ......-..s00c-0e--+ cee Mark 11: 1-11 
6. August 6.—The Fruitiess Tree... .-....0.----+- Mark 11: 12-23 
7. August 13.—Prayer and Forgiveness... athena dkinee Mark 11): 24-33 
& August 20—The Wicked Husbandmen....... .-Mark 12: 1-12 
9. August 27.—Pbarisees and Sadducees Silenced........ «-Mark 12: 33-27 
10, September 3,—Love to God and Men........--....--se«+. Mark 12: 28-44 
11, September 10.—Calamities Foretold.........-...--.-..+.-- Mark 13: 1-20 


12, September 17.—Watchiulness Enjoined 


«-+-Mark 13: 21-37 





18. September 24.—Review. 


LESSON 2, SUNDAY, JULY 9, 1882. 
Tirte: THRE RICH YOUNG MAN. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Mark 10; 17-81.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


17. And when he was gone 
forth into the way, there came 
one running, and kneeled to him, 
and asked him, Good Master, 
what shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life? 

18. And Jesus said unto him, 
Why callest thou me good? there 
is none good but one, that is, God. 

19. Thou knowest the com- 
mandments, Do not commit adul- 
tery, Do not kill, Do not steal, Do 
not bear false witness, Defraud 
not, Honour thy father and 
mother, 

20. And he answered and said 
unto him, Master, all these have 
I observed from my youth. 

21, Then Jesus beholding him 
loved him, and said unto him, 
One thing thou lackest: go thy 
way, sell whatsoever thou bast, 
and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: 
and come, take up the cross, and 
follow me. . 

22. And he was sad at that say- 
ing, and went away grieved: for 
he had great possessions. 

28. And Jesus looked round 
about, and saith unto his disci- 
ples, How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the king- 
dom of God! 

24. And the disciples were 
astonished at his words. But 
Jesus answereth again, and saith 
unto them, Children, how hard 
is it for them that trust in riches 
to enter into the kingdom of God! 

25, It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than 
fora mech man to enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

26. And they were astonished 
out of measure, saying among 
themselves, Who then c&n be 
saved? 

27. And Jesus looking upon 
them saith, With men é és impos- 
sible, but not with God: for with 
God all things are possible. 

28. Then Peter began to say 
unto him, Lo, we have left all, 
and have followed thee. 

29. And Jesus answered and 
said, Verily I say unto you, There 
isuo man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, 
or lands, for my sake, and the 
gospel’s, 

80, But he shall receive a hun- 
dredfold now in this time, houses, 
and brethren, and sisters, and 
mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecutions; and in the 
world to come eternal life. 

81. But many that are first shall 
be last ; and the last first. 


LESSON 








REVISED VERSION. 


17. And as he was going forth 
Jinto the way, there ran one 
to him, and kneeled to him, 
and asked him, Good * Master, 
what shall I do that I may in- 

18 herit eternal life? And Jesus 
said unto him, Why callest 
thou me good? none is good 

19 save one, even God. Thou 
knowest the commandments, 
Do not kill, Do not commit 
adultery, Do not steal, Do not 
bear false witness, Do not de- 
fraud, Honour thy father and 

20 mother. And he said unto 
him, * Master, all these things 
have I observed from my 

21 youth, And Jesus looking 
upon him loved him, and said 
unto him, One thing thou 
lackest: go, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come, 

22 follow me. But his counte- 
nance fell at the saying, and he 
went away sorrowful: for he 
was one that had great pos- 
sessions, 

23 And Jesus looked round 
about, and saith unto his dis- 
ciples, How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the 

24 kingdom of God! And the 
disciples were amazed at his 
words. But Jesus answereth 
again, and saith unto them, 
Children, how hard is it *for 
them that trust in riches to 
enter into the kingdom of 

25 God! It is easier for a camel 
to go through a needle’s eye, 
than for a rich man to enter 

26 into the kingdom of God. And 
they were astonished exceed- 
ingly, saying *‘ unto bim, Then 

27 who can be saved? Jesus 
looking upon them saith, 
With men it is impossible, but 
not with God: for all things 

28 are possible with God. Peter 
began to say unto him, Lo, we 
have left all, and have fol- 

29 lowed thee. Jesus said, Verily 
I say unto you, There is no 
man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or mother, 
or father, or children, or lands, 
for my sake, and for the gos- 

80 pel’s sake, but he shall receive 
a hundredfold now in this 
time, houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and 
children, and lands, with per- 
secutions; and in the § world 

31 tocome eternal life. But many 
that are first shall be last; and 
the last first. 





10r, on Ais way. 20r, 
8 8ome ancient authorities omit 
for them ihat trust in riches. 4 Many 
ancient authorities read among 
themselves, 5 Or, age. 


PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Servants and the Foes of Jesus. 


Lasson Toric: Undervaluing God's Kingdom. 


1. Great Possessions, v. 17-22. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Great Difficulty, v. 23-27. 
3. Great Rewards, v, 28-31. 


Goupenw Text: One thing thou lackest.—Mark 10: 21. 





Datty Home Reaprines: 


M.—Eccl. 5: 820. Riches are not satisfying. 

T. —Prov. 23: 1-18. Riches make themselves wings. 
W.—Prov. 22: 1-18. Riches and a good name. 

T. —Psa. 49: 1-20. Riches cannot be carried away. 
F.—Luke 16; 1-12, Riches—the true use of. 

$.—1 Tim. 6: 1-19. Riches—not to be trusted in. 
$.—Matt. 6: 19-34. Riches here—riches there. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, GREAT POSSESSIONS. 


|. The Young Man’s Question: 
Master, what shail I do that I may inherit eternal life f 
Sirs, what must I do to be saved? They said, Believe (Acts 16: 81). 


What must we do that we may work the. works of God (John 6: 28). 
Pricked .. . and said, . Brethren, what shall we do? (Acts 2: 37.) 


i. The Young Man’s Merit 
1, As to Works. 
Master, all these things have I observed from my youth, 


That doeth the righteousness . . . shall live thereby (Rom. 10: 5). 
Not by works . but according to his mercy 9 saved us (Tit. 2:5). 
Not of works, that no man oped ry! (Eph. 2: 9). 

By the works of the law shall no flesh be justified (Rom. 8: 20). 


2. As to Nature. 
And Jesus looking upon him loved him. 


In his love and in his pity he redeemed them (Isa. 63 : 9). 
He saw the city, and wept over it —-* 19; 41 
Herein is love, not that we loved God . 


it, The Young Man’s Lack: 
1. His Need, r) i 
Sell . . . givetothe poor. . . take up the cross, and follow me. 


Ye gammet serve God and mammon (Matt. 6 : 24). 
Make... friends by .. . mammon of unrighteousness (Luke 16: 9). 
Where your treasure is, ‘there will your heart be also (Luke 12: 34). 


2. His Sorrow. 


He went away sorrowful; for . . . had great possessions. 
When he heard him, he was much peaplened (Mark 6; 20). 
Godly sorrow worketh repentance unto salvation (1 Cor. : 10). 
Demas forsook me, having loved this present world (2 Tim. 4: 10). 


1. The greatest question that can be asked is, “ What shall I do that 
I may inherit eternal life?” 

2. Eternal life is well worth running for; the opportunity for ob- 
taining it soon may be lost. 


+5 us (1 John 4: 10), 


3. fan perfect keeping of the commandments is one way to eternal 
e. 

4. No one can keep them so perfectly, however, as to feel sure that 

he is entitled to eternal lite. 

5. Eternal life may almost be won—and yet be missed. To lack 

one thing, is to Jack all. 

6, Eternal life is obtained only by the giving up of self, and the 
acceptance of Christ—by the acceptance of riches above as being 
our only true inheritance. 

7. By one’s decision is it shown where his heart is—whether he 
thinks more of this life or of the 1ife to come. 


II, GREAT DIFFICULTY, 
|, The Truth Declared : 
1. Stated. 
How ghar shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom, 


Give me. nor riches ... lest I be full, and deny thee DS 30: 8). 
Not man mighty, not many sm are called (1 Cor. 1: 
‘Did not choose .. . poor . tobe rich in faith Gas Yo: 5). 


2. Reiterated. 

How hard it is for them that trust in riches to enter. 
Men of the world, which have their portion in this HS Co 17:14). 
If riches increase, inrhis riches heart upon them (Psa 
He that trusteth in his riches shall fall (Prov. 11: 2) 
Thou sayest, lam rich . . . and have need of nothing (Rev. 3 : 17). 

3. Illustrated. 

It is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye. 

Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots? (Jer. 13: 


How can ye pee which receive 
Bray a fool. . . yet will not his ook 


i. The Wrong beens 
1, The Disciples Astonished. 


Astonished exceedingly ... saying ... Whothen can be saved? 
Strive to enter in by the narrow door (Luke 13: 24). 
Many are called, but few are chosen (Matt. 22 : 14). 
Behold, a great multitude, which no man could number (Rev. 7: 9). 


2. The Disciples Encouraged. 


With men it.is impossible, but not with God. 
Abba, Father, all things are possible bag thee (Mark 14: 36). 
There is nothing too hard for thee (Jer. 32: 17). 
He is able even to subject all things unto himeelf (Phil. 3: 21). 
1. The door into the hingd om of heaven is too narrow for any one 
who is bound to wealth by a love of riches. 
2. Those who trust in riches find it hard to trust in Christ. 
8. Those who receive pomnage from men on account of riches, find 
it hard to humble themselves before God. 
4. The rich can be saved, not on account of their riches, but in 
spite of them. 


pene. of another (John 5: 44). 
how depart (Prov. 27: 22). 


Ill. GREAT REWARDS. 
|. The Disciples’ Sacrifice : 
Lo, we have left all, and have followed thee. 


Left their father . ana went after him Ofert 1: 20). 
Renounceth not ali he me sasee be my d le (Luke 14 : 38). 


gi things were gain . 1 counted loss for Oke (Phil. 8: 7). 

il. The Disciples’ Reward : 

Hundredfold now .. . with persecutions . . . world to come 
eternal life. 


The Lord is able to give thee much more a os (2 Chron. 25: 9). 
Ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones (Matt. 1 
Sufferings ... not worthy to be compared with the glory (Rom. 8: 18). 
—s iction .. . worketh .. . eternal weight of glory (2 Cor. 4:1 
. The rewerde are greatly out of proportion to the sacrifices which 
Christ's disciples maxe. 
2. The rewards in this life are in themselves more than a compen- 
sation for all loss incurred in Christ's service. 
8. The rewards are to be taken with the persecutions. Many lose 
the rewards because they fear the persecutions. 
4. The rewards in the life to come are those that most Rate at 
the sacrifices made here. Who can estimate their value 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 





RICHES, 
1. How enamel 
As tempo! 24). 
As brs ara tim, 17). 


xo i 1.4: 8; 19). 
saat (cel 7 :2;1 a 18). 
Fleet fe (Met, 8: 3 Rev. 18 : 16, 17). 


Matt. 13 
Deceit Jer, 48 : 36). 
Liable to aie, 19). 


2. Their Dangers : 
Often obstruct reception of the gompel @ Ett 10 : 23-25). 
Deceitfulness of, chokes the word (Matt, 13: 22). 
Love of, the root of all evil (1 Tim. 6: 10), 
Often lead to 
Pride (Ezek. 28:5; Hosea 12:8 
Forgetting God Deut 8: 13, ie 
Denying God (Prov. 30: 8, 9). 
Forcakize (Deut. 82: 19). 
Rebelling against God (Neh. 26). 
Rejecting Christ (Matt. ee ra ‘Merk 10 : 22). 
Self-sufficiency (Prov. 28 ; 1i). 
Anxiety (Eccl. 5: 12), 
An overbearing — (Prov. 18: 23). 
Violence (Micah 6: 12). 
Oppression (Jas. 2 ; 6). 
Fraud co. 5: 4). 
Sensual indulgence (Jas. 5 : 5). 
Those who covet fall into temptation (1 Tim. 6: 9). 


3. Warnings Concerning : 
Profit not in the day of wrath (Prov. 11 : 4). 
Cannot secure prosperity (Jas. 1: 11). 
Cannot redeem the soul (Psa. 49 : 6-9; 1 Pet, 1: 18). 


“un deliver in the day of God’s wrath (Zeph. 1:18; Rev. 6: 


4. How to be Used: 
Not trust in them (Job 31: 24; 1 Tim. 6: 17). 
Not set heart upon fom (Psa. 62: 10). 
Not hoard Matt. 6 : 
Devote to 's rele (1 Chron, 29: 8). 
Give to the poor (Matt. 19: 21; 1 John 8: 17), 
Use in promoting salvation (Luke 16 : 9). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING EvEents.—None, 

Trme.—February or March, A. D. 30. 

Puiace.—Perea; on the road, just after starting for Jeru- 
salem. 

Prersons.—Jesus; the rich young man ; the disciples, with 
Peter in the foreground. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—Matt. 19: 16-29; Luke 18: 18-30. 

Mark alone tells us that the incident concerning the rich 
young man took place in “the way,” that he came running» 
that he kneeled to the Saviour, and that “Jesus looking 
upon him loved him.” To Luke we are indebted for the 
information that he was a “ruler.” Matthew says that he 
was a “young man,” who puts in his mouth the question, 
“What lack I yet?” and who prefaces the response with, 
“Tf thou wouldest be perfect.” -Mark is the only one who 
repeats the declaration that it is hard for those who have 
riches to enter into the kingdom of God. In the repetition, 
if the reading be accepted, he shows that it is ‘rust in riches 
that makes the entry difficult. Matthew, again, records the 
special promise to the twelve disciples that they shall sit 
upon twelve thrones. The incident occupies the same posi- 
tion in the three Evangelists. 

THe CrrcuMsTANCEs.—The circumstances were rather 
dramatic. Our Lord was on his way up to Jerusalem. He 
had just begun his journey, after having laid his hands in 
blessing on the children. The young ruler came running 
(an evidence of his eagerness), and kneeled—in token of his 
reverence and humility. The fact was particularly remark- 
able in view of the bitterness that the opposition of the 
Pharisees now had reached. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 
/ 


Verse 17.—(Compare Matt. 19: 16-22, Luke 18: 18-27.) 
And as he was going forth into the way: That is, going out of a 
house where he was into a way or road. The want of the 
article the before woy may be explained by the fact that it was 
not the direct public way, but some side road.— Good Master : 
This address was probably more than a polite expression. 
He really looked on Jesus as good, but as the young man’s 
great defect was a low standard of goodness, he needed to be 
probed and cut to the quick — That I may inherit: May have 
for my portion. The notion of inheritance, or of taking and 
transmitting possession of land in a family, came to denote, 
in general, to possess, acquire, obtain; and the Greek word 
used for this signifies property, to receive an allotment, or 
part of an estate divided by lot among heirs. To obtain 
eternal life depended on his doing something, as he thought; 
and his small sense of sin prevented him from going any 
farther in a religious life. To correct this mistake was vitally 
necessary for obtaining what he sought. 

Verse 18.—And Jesus said unto him, Why callest thou me 
good? none is good save one, even God: So Mark and Luke. 
But in Matthew the words are, “ Why askest thou me con- 
cerning that which is good ? (literally, the good.) One there is 
that is good;” and this is an answer to “ Master (not good 
Master, as in the two other Evangelists), what good thing,” 
etc. The reading in the, Authorized Version followed an 
inferior text in which Matthew was harmonized with the two 
other Gospels. The answer in Matthew seems intended to 
lower the self-confidence of the rich man, as if he felt perfectly 
able to do any good thing demanded of him. But there are 
difficulties in the passage as thus read. First, there is no 
contrast between “ Why callest thou me” and “one (that is, 
only one) is good,” for me in the original is unemphatic. 
Thus the sense cannot be, “ Ask me not, but ask the one who 
is good by eminence,” for Christ at once proceeds in another 
shape to answer his question. In Mark and Luke the ques- 
tion is What shall I do? not What good thing shall Ido? which 
renders his self-confidence less prominent. But more impor- 
tant is the doubt which has been raised on the words none is 
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good save one, even God. Does the Son of God disclaim good- 
ness, and confine it only to the infinitely good? And if so, 
what is the importance of the remark? In regard to the first 
point we can only say that Jesus disclaimed the title of good 
in the sense of absolute perfection, although sinless in his 
form of a servant; and that his object was to lifi the man’s 
mind up to divine perfection, and make him feel the contrast 
between man and God. Christ was without sin, entirely 
without it, yet temptable, otherwise he would not have been 
tempted. To awaken the man’s conception of his spiritual 
needs, then, was Christ’s object in these words. 

Verse 19.-—Thou knowest the commandments: So Luke; Mat- 
thew is fuller,—if thou wouldest enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments. And the man asks which, that is, which kind of 
ones (in the original), by which may be understood ceremonial 
or moral, or, again, those relating to God or those relating to 
man. The other two Evangelists enumerate the command- 
ments after Christ’s words, “thou knowest the command- 
ments,” as part of Christ’s declaration. All three agree in 
respect to five commandments belonging to the second table, 
to which Matthew adds, “thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and Mark adds, “do not defraud.” This some con- 
sider to be a brief expression for the tenth commandment, 
where desire of the goods of others is forbidden, which is the 
especial source of fraud. The original order of the com- 
mandments is not observed entirely. 

Verse 20.—The comparative blamelessness and self-igno- 
rance of the man appears in his answer, All these things have 
I observed from my youth up. 

Verse 21—And here comes in a beautiful touch of our 
Lord’s feeling ; and Jesus looking upon him loved him, that is, 
he showed in the expression of his countenance an especial 
interest in the ruler, as Luke alone calls him. We may well 
believe that our Lord’s love was mingled with sadness. The 
man was a beautiful picture painted in fading colors. It was 
a rare instance of a life of earthly virtue, but could not stand 
the test of time, much less of eternity.—And said unto him, 
One thing thou lackest: So Luke also. In Matthew we have, 
as coming from the young man, What lack I yet? The full- 
ness here is an interesting trait which must have belonged to 
the original discourse. We discern a free, truthful avowal 
based on self-ignorance, and yet considering the Pharisaical 
temper of Jewish religionists at this time, one which our Lord 
pitied in this man, while he hated and encountered it on every 
side.— Go and sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
come and follow me: In some manuscripts, taking wp thy cross is 
found before me. So in Authorized Version. On the path 
of doing something outward to gain eternal life, there was 
need to test him and show him to himself by something 
beyond the rules and practices of ordinary morality. A posi- 
tive action, comprehending in itself love to Christ, love to 
the poor, an urgent longing for eternal life, an opportunity to 
grow in the knowledge of eternal life by following Christ,— 
this siraple, definite action was all. And what did Christ 
mean by putting him to the test? He meant to show him to 
himself. He meant to plant a seed in him which might 
spring up into eternal life, but which, alas! might die, and 
leave him consciously enslaved to the world. 

Verse 22.—But his countenance fell, . . . and he went away 
sorrowful (or, saddened, gloomy); for he was one that had great 
possessions: And this sorrow would remain, and perhaps color 
his whole life in the future. Notice that he did not go away 
angry, but sorrowful,—for he earnestly desired eternal life,— 
and that he went away; for the words spoken by the good 
Master were, by his own choice, his doom. Yet these words, 
which required his decision on the spot, may have been the 
best means for his spiritual good; for we may be sure that, 
unless he could fall down into absolute unbelief and thought- 
lessness, he would have a sorrow in his soul which might 
take from his riches a good part of their value, and bring 
him back to Christ, if not as a companion, yet in spirit. 
Christ seldom is spoken of as actually requiring the rich to 
follow him in his journeyings as his disciples; but this dis- 
cipline, which forced him to a choice, although the choice 
was a wrong one, may have been the best for him; for now 
his eyes were opened, and he saw that the “commandment 
was exceeding broad.” Without this opening of his eyes, 
he could never have inherited eternal life. May we add the 
remark that, in this whole passage, Christ utters no word 
concerning God and eternal life? All the man asked about 
was what he had to do; doing so much work of an outward 
sort was his idea of gaining eternal life, without any refer- 
ence to the Lord whom the Scriptures réquired him to love 
with all his heart. Our Lord met him on his own ground, 
and showed him that salvation by works was a false doctrine, 
except when the works implied supreme love to God and 
readiness to deny himself. 

Verses 23-25.—The departure of the rich man furnished 
occasion for a much-needed lesson; for the disciples even had 
not, by any means, as yet, lost their old Jewish notions of 
the splendor and outward rewards of the Messiah’s kingdom. 
Christ, therefore, gave a threefold warning on the danger of 
wealth in the kingdom of God. When he told them of the 
great difficulty for the rich to enter into the kingdom, the 
disciples were amazed at his words (v. 24). How could this be 








consistent with their and all Jews’ messianic expectations! 
He said this so emphatically that his looking rownd, while he 
said it (v. 23), still lingered in some disciple’s memory who 
recorded this scene. Jesus (v.24) repeated his remark in the 
words, How hard it is for them that trust in riches to enter into 
the kingdom of God ; or, as it is found in the best manuscripts, 
How hard it is to enter into the kingdom of God !—the 
words for them that trust in riches being omitted. The words 
“trust in riches,” or wealth, are not uncommon in the Scrip- 
tures (compare Psa. 49: 6; 1 Tim. 6:17; Psa. 53:7). Both 
readings are good when looked at from the situation in which 
the words were uttered. If Christ said trust in riches, he said 
so to prevent misimpressions,——as if the riches, and not the 
gratification of worldly desires, and the feeling of inde- 
pendence upon God which they generally inspire, was the 
source of evil. If so, a follower of Christ ought not to desire 
riches, This, then, was no coming down from a higher posi- 
tion. If he said, How hard it is to enter the kingdom of God / 
he guarded against the danger lest his disciples, who were 
mostly poor, might feel as if they had no danger to ineur. 
On the whole, the shorter text, considering the authorities 
for it, is to be preferred. But if it is hard for all, it is espe- 
cially so for the rich,—for it is easier (requires less labor and 
pains) for a camel to go through a needle’s eye (the eyelet of a 
needle in Mark; the hole or eye in Luke) than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God. This, no doubt, was a com- 
mon hyperbole for anything extremely difficult, and it would 
be well understood by the hearer. 

Verse 26.—Their astonishment was increased, as our Lord 
continued to dwell on the difficulty of a rich man being saved ; 
and they asked, Who then can be saved? (literally, And who 
can be saved?) Since all men seek to be rich, and all the rich 
trust in their riches, and not in God, salvation ig impossible. 

Verse 27.—In answer to this question, and the feeling 
from which it sprang, Jesus says, With men it is impossible, 
but not with God ; for all things are possible with God (who can 
give his Holy Spirit, and extinguish all love of riches asa 
competing power with love and obedience). Christ said this 
looking on them, or in upon their faces. 

Verse 28.— Peter began to say (spoke at once), Lo, we have 
left (or, we left) all things, and have followed thee: He spoke 
with what Christ said to the rich man in his mind,—“ Thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven; ... and follow me.’ He 
had a right to expect something, then. What should it be? 
Lo! seems to draw Christ’s attention to the observable fact 
that hitherto they had nothing. This feeling is expressed in 
Peter’s question as we find it in Matthew 19: 27, “ What, 
then, shall we have?” 

Verse 29.—Christ replies that no sacrifice for him shall 
fail of its reward. Then he says, There is no one who has left 
(not all things, nor house and brethren and sisters, but) house 
or brethren or sisters, etc., for my sake, and for the Gospel’s 
sake (that is, hath left any one of these things, which are 
evidently mere samples of the earthly good which a disciple 
might be called to renounce), but he shall receive (or, unless 
he shall; that is, who shall not receive). In the enumeration 
of things renounced, the text followed by the Authorized 
Version included wife in all the three Evangelists. In the 
text of Mark and Matthew, or wife is now struck out by the 
best critics of the text, and by Revised Version, and only 
retained in Luke. 

Verse 30.—But he shall receive a hundredfold now in this 
time (in this period of time, as opposed to the future time in 
which the kingdom of Christ or of God shall be established), 
houses, and brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and 
lands, with persecutions ; and in the world (or, world-period, age) 
to come eternal life: This verse is peculiar to Mark; Matthew 
and Luke leave it out, content with saying shall receive 
manifold more or a hundredfold more; and they also omit 
Mark’s words, with persecutions. The Sinaitic codex omits 
the words between houses and persecutions, It is very natural 
to suspect, also, that, in Mark, wife has been left out, because, 
in the enumeration in verse 30, wives is nowhere found. Wife 
may have stood in the original text; but, as Meyer remarks, 
who supposes it to belong to the text, “Christ’s tenderness 
or delicacy of feeling” would not have allowed him to put 
wives into verse 30. And probably no malignant enemy of 
Christ, since the emperor Julian’s timé, has ventured to say 
that, in the hundredfold which Jesus promised, in the “ world 
to come,” to his followers, a hundred wives were included. 
That these good things are to be literally restored” is neither 
after the manner of Christ nor consistent with such expres- 
sions as “a hundredfold mothers and fathers,” which plainly 
show that the reward would be many fold, but not necessarily 
of the kind of good things here enjoyed. And the expression 
with persecutions shows that they could have no secure possese 
sion of such earthly blessings, but only something which was 
a hundred or many fold better. 

Peter’s inquiry, which brought out these last verses, shows 
that he was still hankering after some palpable reward. But, 
if the good things which our Lord speaks of might excite his 
hopes, the words “with persecutions” must have brought 
him to his right mind. 

Verse 31.—Often repeated. Here, as the disciples were 
first in authority, privilege, and high expectation of reward, 





the words were eminently fitted to damp and reduce their 
desires of earthly things. 





A DEFECTIVE CHARACTER. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 

In studying the story of the young ruler, it will be necessary 
specially to lay alongside of the narrative by Mark the par- 
ticulars which are to be found in the other Gospels, and it 
will help much in this instance to notice the New Revision. 

We must also connect the incident closely with the previous 
instruction which the disciples had just been receiving on the 
subject of a child-like surrender of one’s self completely to 
Christ as the Master (see Mark 10:15). Immediately after 
this, the striking and dramatic scene is presented by all 
three evangelists. It offers therefore an exceedingly perti- 
nent illustration of the exact doctrine our Lord had pressed. 

I. In all God’s dealing with men, there is one element of 
religious character for which he invariably looks. Men are 
influenced by a showy exterior; God sees the heart (see 
1 Sam. 16: 6,7). 

1. What is this element? A comparison of the different 
parts of this story will answer the question. “ A little child” 
has a single peculiarity as its controlling characteristic: it 

oves, trusts, and obeys its parent. Its motive of life is sincere 
affection for him, above anything else. This is what God 
demands of his children: a full, filial regard for his honor, 
his commandments, and his affectionate approval (Mal. 1: 6). 

2. How do we know the young ruler did not possess this ? 
He certainly seems like a thoughtful, amiable, virtuous per- 
son. But he owned that he still lacked something (see Matt. 
19: 20). Christ told him he lacked one thing (Mark 10 : 21). 
And the fact was, he went away from the interview indig- 
nantly setting his stubborn heart more on the world and less 
on Jesus than when he came (Mark 10:22). The expression 
here is, “ his countenance fell.” The word “sad” is the 
same as that rendered “Jowering” when the Saviour was 
talking about the sky (Matt.16:3). The signs of a storm 
were on his face, the gloom of a heavy wrath and disappoint- 
ment was in his heart. 

II. Let us take up a second lesson: no other quality of 
mind or heart, no other characteristic, no other grouping of 
elements of character, can atone for the lack of just this one. 

1, Piety is the significant disposition which registers the 
value of everything else. Take any amount of ciphers, and 
arrange them carefully in a line ; they will represent nothing, 
till you place a numeral figure at their head. We call that 
a “significant” figure; it gives reckoning of value to all the 
others. Now, with it at the head, each one of the ciphers 
increases it tenfold, while without it ten times as many 
ciphers would go for naught. The wiser a man is, the more 
distinguished a man is, the more wealthy a man is, the more 
lovely a man is,—provided the consecration of his entize 
heart is rendered,—the more helpful and useful he is as a 
Christian. But, the moment this consecration disappears, 
all these advantages are turned suddenly into dangers, for 
they work on the adverse side. Satan’s gifts helped him to 
be a worse devil. 

2. We recognize the same principle in ordinary life. Sup- 
pose @ journeyman, willful and self-satisfied, comes to one of 
us, and asks for employment. We go to a master-mechanic 
seeking work for him in his poverty. Each one in turn says 
he is well acquainted with the man, but will have nothing to 
do with him. Now we begin to expostulate: “Is he not 
skillful? is he not industrious? is he not honest? is he not a 
kind neighbor? is he not sober?” All this is true, comes 
the reply: “but the man will not obey orders.” The prime 
quality of a workman is gone; that lack vitiates all the rest ; 
he breeds insubordination wherever he goes. His excellences 
simply render him dangerous. 

8. The worst is, that God himself gives all these character- 
istics on which moral men pride themselves, and they wickedly 
turn them against him. It has happened that one man has 
interfered sometimes to reconcile another man with his dis- 
inherited son. For many years under the home roof he was 
unfilial, abusive, alienated from all who loved him there, 
The father admits that he has rejected him at last. The 
neighbor inquires, “Is he not educated, so as to be an honor 
to you? is he not a most agreeable companion? are not his 
manners gentlemanly ? is he not the very likeness of your- 
self in form and mien? how can you keep him away from 
your heart?” And the father answers in sad sincerity of 
pity and love: “ All that you say is true; and it was myself 
who gave him these accomplishments: I educated my boys 
all alike, but this one turned against me; I love him, but he 
hates me; no matter how courteous he 1s to strangers, he 
vilifies me here before the others: till he changes from a 
prodigal to a son, he is only a peril and a disturbance in the 
house: he is all the worse, in that he knows so well how to 
be better.” 

IIL. So we reach, as our third lesson, this: such a defective 
character as is here pictured has to be reckoned according to 
its defect, to the exclusion of its excellences. 

1. There may be a very showy moralily without any true 
religion. Here wasa young man of great prominence and 
promise. He said he had kept the law (Mark 10: 18-20) 
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But we see on the instant, that, at his own showing, he had 
obeyed only the second table. He had never kept the first 
commandment; he had another God than Jehovah; his 
covetousness was idolatry. The intensely legal spirit he 
exhibited would have been pitiable at the best; but what 
shall we say of it when we find it was hollow from the begin- 
ning? He was not moral (see Jas. 2: 10). 

Grant him now the best estimate we can give. Admit that 
this ruler of the Jews was unimpeachable before his fellow- 
men as to any of the dealings, amenities, or courtesies of 
every-day life. Correct in deportment, and gentle in 
demeanor, let us accept his account of himself; over his 
entire history he can look and find no blot on the record to 
bring a blush to his cheek, Frank in speech, graceful in 
behavior, unbroken in integrity, ingenuous and open-hearted, 
he wins every companion to become a cordial brother, and 
makes every acquaintance a friend, And yet with all this 
morality, we know he was not a Christian man. 

2. There may be a very splendid manhood without any true 
religion. We have reason to think this person had hardly 
entered his prime. Ardent and light-hearted, he had much 
in the future to hope for, much in the present to enjoy. He 
stood high in society ; not unlikely he was an archon in some 
synagogue ; or possibly a peer in the great Sanhedrim. He 
was opulent; his notorious wealth rendered him conspicuous, 
The community looked up to him as a very respectable man, 
and doubtless flattered so distinguished a citizen with every 
mark of consideration. 

Bat in some way he had privately come to the consciousness 
that there was one thing he lacked. He heard of this Gali- 
lean rabbi. He went forth to inquire of him the path to 
eternal life, By this very act he acknowledged himself yet 
an unconverted man. He was a notable person in men’s 
eyes, but not a Christian. 

8. There may be an wnquestionable orthodory without any 
trae religion. This young ruler lived in an exceedingly 
confused period. That generation was historically volatile 
and frivolous. He moved in the world of fashion; he might 
easily have fallen into the prevalent mood of unbelief. Al! 
the refined and cultivated people of that time were either 
cold formalists or speculative materialists. The most popular 
disbelief was represented in the creed of the Sadducees; 
these were brilliant, witty, and speculative ; but they rejected 
the doctrine of immortality of the human soul. They denied 
the “eternal life” which this man came to inquire about. 

But he was not as yet a converted man. In this day, when 
there is so much of the same sort of unbelief, as well as of 
reckleas free-thinking, he certainly is to be congratulated who 
hold steadily to the ancient faith of the fathers, and firmly 
believes the Bible. Still with this storf before his eyes, we 
may ask him to remember that more is needed to become a 
Christian. 

4, There may be deep conviction of need in the soul with- 
out any true religion. Never forget the errand of this young 
wan, nor the manner in which he discharged it (Mark 10: 
17). See his seal: he came to Jesus. See his hasie: he came 
running. See his courage: he was out in the highway con- 
spicuous toall. See his Aunility: he kneeled at Jesus’ feet. See 
his anziety: he waited for no circumlocution, but pushed his 
question straight towards the “eternal life” he longed for. 

Such nobleness as this rebukes the timid trimming of many 
a young man who is afraid to be deemed an inquirer. When 
it is the tremendous interests of ihe soul which are at stake, 
it is as absurd as it is cowardly to be ashamed. But do not 
let us forget that although this ruler was deeper excited about 
his eternal welfare, that did not secure his salvation: he was 
not yet a Christian man; one thing still he lacked. - 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

What shall I do, that Imay inherit eternal life? (v.17.) tis 
so much easier to do than itis to be that almost everybody is 
willing to make some effort, or some sacrifice, in the hope of 
getting to heaven thereby. One man will hire a seat in 
chureh and occupy it pretty regularly; another will go to 
church occasionally on a Sunday evening; yet another will 
abstain from card-playing Sundays, or stop drinking 
altogether, with the thought that it may secure an eternal 
reward. If, in fact, heaven could be guaranteed for the pay- 
ment of a certain sum, or the performance of a specified act, 
there would be a great many more heaven-bound pilgrims 
than now among the sons of men. Said a godless man, “If 
I'm going to have anything te do with religion, I want to be 
in a church that has its priests who will take care of the 
whole thing for me, and send in their bill at the close of the 
year, so that I can pay up like a man without any question 
of arrearages.”’ The nearer a church comes to that standard, 
the better it suits the popular mind ; but that is not God's 
plan of salvation. It is being—not mere doing—that secures 
heaven to a man. The old question, “ What shall we do, 
that we might work the works of God?” has always the old 
answer from the only Saviour of sinners, “This is the work 
of God, that ye believe cn Him whom he hath sen.” “If I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give my body 
to be burned, but have not love, it profiteth me nothing.” 





Being one with Christ, through loving trust in him, is life 
eternal. In no other way can one have eternal life in posses- 
sion or in prospect. 

One thing thou lackest (v.21). Tolack only one thing may 
seem to be very near perfection; but it may actually prove 
the loss of all things. If a man is on the brink of a preci- 
pice, and lacks a foothold, it makes little difference what else 
he has; so also if he is overboard, and lacks the ability to 
keep his head above water; or if he has full health and 
strength, but lacks the power to-draw another breath. To 
lack eternal life, whatever else one has, is to be below the 
level of the lowest of the brutes. “Good were it for that 
man if he had not been born.” He who lacks what this 
young man lacked, lacks that which alone can make life 
worth living, or any other possession worth having. A child, 
a scholar, a hearer, a neighbor, a friend, with this lack, is as 
truly one of the lost as if he were the vilest of earth’s 
criminals. So long as one dear to you has this lack, see to it 
that you lack neither a sense of his danger, nor a purpose of 
faith-filled efforts at his salvation. 

Sel... give ... thou shalt have treasure in heaven. 
But the giving up the good things in this life in the hope of 
finding them again in the next, is just what the average man 
does not want todo. He would like to have good things now, 
and better things by and by. That is the common idea of 
the true order of religion and its consequences. Men read 
the Old Testament story of earthly prosperity held out as a 
reward of well doing, and the New Testament discloses of 
heavenly joys beyond the highest earthly possessions, and say 
they would like to have Old Testament rewards in this world, 
and New Testament treasures for the next. If they are told 
that they must choose between them, they are inclined to say 
that they will take—both. So they stand hesitatingly on the 
border-line between the two realms, reaching out a hand for 
the treasures in either direction. Here comes in the call of 
the Master to décide for the one or the other. No man can 
have heaven who is not willing to give up earth. No man 
can have treasures above who insists on holding on to treasures 
below. If you want good things in the next life, you must 
be willing to have nothing at all in this life. Are you ready 
for that decision ? 

How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom 
of God (v.24). If this text read, “ How hardly shall they 
that have poverty enter into the kingdom of God,” how peo- 
ple would pray, “Lord, keep me from being poor! Lead 
me not into that way of danger!” But how many persons 
are now heard to pray, “Lord, keep me from being rich” ? 
If men were to be judged for courage according to their 
readiness to face the perils of having wealth, what a coura- 
geous race the men of our generation would seem to be! 
Almost everybody seems willing to share that danger. If 
God sends us riches, we ought, of course, to accept the peril 
of them as we would the peril of small-pox, or yellow-fever, 
if God sent that to us; but why should not we pray to have 
the cup of riches pass from us and our loved ones—unless it 
be God’s will to summon us to that danger in spite of our 
request to the contrary ? 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C, HAZARD, 

I. Great Possessions.—1. The young man’s question. In pre- 
senting this, note: (1.) His position—a “ruler.” (2.) His 
eagerness—“ ran.” (3.) His reverence—“ kneeled.” (4.) His 
confidence in Jesus as a teacher—“shown in the question 
asked.” (5.) His wrong conception—“ What shall I do?” etc. 
He thought heaven was to be won by some peculiarly meri- 
torious act. Matthew has it: “ What good thing shall I do?” 
(6.) His right conception—“ eternal life.’ His thoughts 
went beyond this life to the life to come. 

In the reply made to this, observe: (1.) That the Saviour 
turns the attention of the young man away from doing some 
great work to God. “ Why callest thou me good? none is 
good save one, even God.” What the young ruler needed 
was not to perform some exceptionally meritorious deed, but 
to become acquainted with him who is the source of good- 
ness, and who could make him good. (2.) He refers the 
questioner to the second table of the commandments. He 
does not ask him if he loves God with all his heart and 
mind and soul. He leaves it for the final test to show that 
he has other gods before the real God. 

2. The young man’s merit.—(1.) As to works. “All these 
things have I observed from my youth.” The statement is 
a remarkable one, but not so remarkable as many would make 
out. He merely says, that he has not committed murder, 
nor adultery ; that he has not stolen, nor borne false witness, 
nor defrauded; and that he has honored his father and 
mother. A good many could affirm to having done as well 
as that. Whether he had, as included in Matthew, loved his 
neighbor as himself, or whether he had kept the command- 
ments specified in their spirit as well as in their letter, may 
be questioned. With comfortable self-satisfaction, so far as 
the commandments are concerned, he asks (Matthew), “ What 
lack I yet?” But mark, his keeping of the commandments 
had brought to him no peace. It had given him no feeling 
that he had a right to inherit eternal life. 





(2.) As to nature. “Jesus looking upon him loved him.” 
Why? The narrative suggests certain lovable qualities. He 
was eager, reverent, filial, upright, sincere, ambitious of the 
best things. Such traits always awaken admiration and 
love. , 

3. The young man’s lack.—(1.) His need. “One thing thou 
lackest.” This in reply to the question in Matthew: “ What 
lack I yet?” “One thing”—in opposition to “all these 
have I observed.” To lack one thing often is the same as to 
lack all. A watch that lacks its main-spring, a ship that 
lacks its rudder, a lantern that lacks oil, a bird that lacks a 
wing, etc. The one thing that the young man lacked 
was the essential thing—such an acquaintance with God, the 
“one” good being, that he would be willing to give up all for 
his sake. (2.) His test. “If thou wouldest be perfect, go, 
sell,” etc. The young man had desired to do some great 
thing. Here was something really heroic. The test was not 
an unusual one, though unusually great in degree—the 
other disciples had left, the'r all to follow the Saviour. 
The teacher should guard against any inference that this 
represents anything like a general rule of the gospel. There 
is no moral perfection attainable by voluntary poverty. “If 
I bestow all my goods to feed the poor... but have not love, 
it profiteth menothing.” Note the promise: “ And thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven.” No pledge of anything in this 
life! That which was set before this young man was an even 
exchange,—treasures here for treasures there. (3.) His sor- 
row. “ Went away sorrowful ; for he was one that had great 
possessions.” Some have shown a strong sentimental desire 
to number this young man among the saved. Hence the 
efforts to identify him with Lazarus, though there is not the 
faintest shadow of anything like proof to this end. It is 
better, however, to leave him in the position in which the 
Scriptures leave him, “with his face turned toward the 
world, and his back to heaven,”—an impressive warning of 
the fact, that one may only lack “one thing,” and yet not be 
numbered among the saved. See James 2: 10. 

Il. Great Dificulty—1. The truth declared. (1.) Stated. 
“ How hardly,” ete. Why “hardly”? Because riches are 
apt to become an idol. “Christian men sometimes become 
rich, but not often do rich men become Christians.” (2.) 
Reiterated. The astonishment of the disciples led to this 
reiteration. Consult Dr. Woolsey’s notes as to the meanings 
of the two readings. (3.) Illustrated. “Camel. . . needle’s 
eye.” That is absolutely impossible; and, hence, the force 
of the illustration. 

2. The wrong inference. (1.) The disciples astonished. 
“ Who then can be saved?” At the reiteration the disciples 
“were astonished exceedingly.” Not so much that anything 
could be denied to a rich man, as that all men were infected 
with the rich man’s failing. (2.) The disciples encouraged. 
“With men it is impossible.” For with them a new birth 
is impossible.. They cannot make themselves over. “ With 
God all things are possible.”’” He can give to men a new 
heart and new desires. 

Ill. Great Rewards.—(1.) The disciples’ sacrifice. “Lo, we 
have left all,” etc. In Mark, this reference to leaving all is 
put forth as a modest suggestion ; but in Matthew there is the 
direct query: “ What then sh«ll we have?” 2. The disciples’ 
rewards. First is the specific reward to the twelve mentioned in 
Matthew,—“twelvethrones.” Second, the “ hundredfold,” etc., 
to any one who had left aught for Christ’s sake. Emphasize 
“for my sake «nd for the gospel’s sake”—not for the mere 
sake of reward here or hereafter. Ethphasize, also, “with 
persecutions.” Every Christian of positive character wi | meet 
with opposition. Christianity is an invitation to meet with 
foes. Lastly, show how one has a “ hundredfold now in this 
time.’ A genuine, warm-hearted Christian multiplies his 
friends a hundredfold ; he in that ratio increases the number 
of houses that are to him as a home, and the inmates of which 
look upon him as brother or a son. No one in this life is 
so rich in love as he. He has both “the promise of the life 
which now is, and of that which is to come.” 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, ‘ 


To-day we have the teachings of Jesus as he spoke to one 
who came to him, and as he taught his disciples, 

What is the name of our lesson? After blessing the chil- 
dren, as Jesus and his company were walking on their journey, 
some one came running, and, when he got to Jesus, knelt right 
down before him? He was the one our lesson is named for: 
we do not know his name; but we know he was young and 
rich, and was a ruler. His fine clothes, nor his money, nor 
his being a ruler, didn’t keep him from running on the road, 
nor kneeling in the way. Don’t you think he was in earnest 
about what he wanted? Was any dear one sick, or dead, that 
he would ask Jesus’ help? He himself was not blind, nor 
lame, nor dumb; what had he come for? He knew Jesus; 
perhaps had often heard him teach. He came to ask one 
question ; the answer might be more to him than sight to 
the blind, strength to the weak, life to the dead. On his 
knees, in the road, not caring who heard him, he asked, 
“Good Master, what shall I do that I may have eternal 
life?” You must think about that question. It was life he 
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wanted. Was it life for that young, active body, that could 
run and kneel and speak? It was eternal life,—life that 
lasts forever. Could that be for the body, or for—what? 
He wanted to do something to win that life. 

Jesus talked with him a little. He had,called him Good 
Master, as if such a teacher could tell him to do good works, 
and so gain the life he wanted. Who did Jesus say is the 
only one truly good? Was any person, except Christ, ever 
good and pure enough to’ have life forever? Even Christ 
had to die when he took upon himself our sinful nature. 
Jesus made the young man tell how good he thought he had 
been, and reminded him of the commandments, which require 
goodness to our fellow-men. He was not afraid to answer,— 
“ Yes, Master, I have kept all these.” Perhaps he had tried, 
and thought he had obeyed them all. Did Jesus reprove 
him? He answered with our golden text; what isit? The 
young man asked what he should do. Jesus told him some- 
thing to do,—to sell his houses, lands, and treasures, give the 
money to the poor, and he should have treasure in heaven ;, 
then to come, take up the cross, and follow him, Is there 
any treasure like eternal life? Was not that what he asked 
for? Did he say, ‘“‘ Yes, good Master; I will do it gladly”? 
How the bright, eager look went out of his face! He did 
not go running in haste to obey, and then come to follow the 
one he called Good Master. He was sad, and went away 
grieved; for he had great possessions. Did his riches take 
away his sadness? did he ever come back? did he really 
keep the commandments? which did he love and worship 
most,—God, or his earthly treasures? We are only shown 
this one picture in his life, not so much to know of him a to 
get the teachings of Jesus about riches. 

We learn to-day, not only the teachings of Jesus, but Mark 
tells how he looked as he spoke. He gives us three looks of 
J-sus. As the young man knelt and talked, Jesus, beholding 
him, loved him. As plainly as he saw the earnest face, he saw 
his thoughts, his heart, his life: he looked, and loved him. 
How could that young man have helped loving in return, 
giving up all to stay with one who gave him such looks and 
such love? Why did Jesus love him? Was it because he 
had truly tried to keep the commandments? No; he had 
not kept them: since he loved his possessions best, he did 
not love God with all his heart, and his neighbor as himself. 
Did that great heart of compassion pity the young ruler, be- 
cause he knew that he would turn sorrowfully away? Enough 
for us to know he loved him, just as he loves now and longs 
to bless all who would have eternal life through him. 

When the young man went away, Jesus looked rownd about 
him, and spoke to his disciples. “Children, how hard it is 
for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of 
God.” The Jews had a saying when they wanted to tell of 
an impossible thing, and it was their proverb Jesus used 
when he said, “ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.” Did you ever see acamel? Can that great hump go 
through a small, narrow place? The disciples were sur- 
prised, and said to each other, “ Who then can be saved.?” 

Then Jesus gave the third look we read about. Looking 
upon them, he said (vy. 27). It is not having money which 
need keep* people from serving God, but the love of money. 
The danger is lest they worship or desire wealth more than 
they desire to love and serve God; unless used for him, it 
will keep them out of heaven. The poor, who have only a 


little from day to day, may covet money as truly as the rich 


man who covets more. As Jesus looked on the disciples, 
Peter said, “ We have left all, and have followed thee.” 
What did Peter and Andrew, James and John, forsake when 
they became disciples? What did Matthew leave? Jesus 
knew it all; he knows every time a child gives up a pleasure 
or wish for his sake ; he knows every gift or service given in 
his name; not dne is ever lost. Even in this world, those 
who give up anything for bim, he says, shall receive one 
hundred times as much. 

There is no loss in serving Christ; he more than makes 
up every trial or hard duty even in this life. But more and 
better is the life after this; for every one who has served 
him here shall have, in the world to come, that which the 
rich young man wanted,—eternal life. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


To whom is entrance into heaven almost impossible? 
(Title.) What does Jesus say to all who love their earthly 
treasures more than they love him? (Golden text.) Do 
you poékess anything that you would not relinquish at his 
command ? 

Mark 10:17. What momentous question weighs upon the 
human soul even when conscience commends the morality of 
the life? Name four good possessions which, all combined, 
fail to make man happy. (Luke 18: 18; Matt. 19: 20, 22.) 
Why is it recorded of the rich young ruler that he came 
running, and knecled? Have we, or have we not, any reason 
to doubt the sincerity of his desire in asking the way of life? 
What error existed, in his mind, respecting the way of salva- 


tion? (Matt. 19: 16; Eph. 2: 8,9.) Did he, probably, regard 


Jesus as the Christ, or as a great prophet How Jid Jesus 








begin to instruct him in the truth? (v. 18 with Matt. 19: 17, 
Rev. Ver.) Did he direct his attention to the Absolute Good, 
to impress the thought of his unity with the Father, or to show 
the folly of hoping to merit salvation by human goodness? 
Have you any interpretation, more probable than either, to of- 
fer? How does Jesus say we may merit eternal life? (Matt, 
19: 17.) Who has ever merited it? (1 Pet.2: 21,22.) Why 
did he suffer if he never transgressed? (Isa. 53: 5, 6.) How, 
then, may we be saved? (Rom. 4:5; 5:1.) Which table of 
the law did the young man declare he had kept? (vs, 19, 20.) 
Why did Jesus omit the first table in showing how to merit 
eternal life? How does Jesus regard those who strive to keep 
his commandments although not loving him supremely? (v. 
21, first clause.) How does this compare with that felt for all 
sinners, and with that bestowed upon believers? (Rom. 5: 8; 
John 15:9.) By what one requirement did Jesus test this 
man’s spirit of obedience and his love for his neighbor? 
(v. 21.) Why could not Jesus allow him to retain a part of 
his wealth, and yet enter into the kingdom? (Exod. 20: 3.) 
How do we know that his desire for money was greater than 
his desire for eternal life? (v. 22.) What was the one thing 
he lacked? (Mark 12: 30.) Can any soul enter the kingdom 
without a willingness to relinquish all things earthly, or can 
he not? (Matt. 10: 37, 38.) Can outward circumstance, or 
only inward condition, prevent entrance into the kingdom of 
God? (vs. 23, 24.) What evidence have we of the natural 
effect of riches upon the heart? (v. 25.) Is poverty, or riches, 
the more to be desired? How long may a child of God safely 
hold his riches? (1 Tim. 6: 17,18; 1 John 3:17.) Is the 
natural desire for earthly possessions limited or universal ? 
(v. 26.) How did the disciples understand Jesus, as indicated 
by their question? The way of life having been opened, in 
Christ, is it possible or impossible for the unaided soul to 
enter therein? (v. 27; John 6: 44.) Whom does the Father 
draw? (Rev. 22:17; John 12: 32.) Is it possible, or im- 
possible, to resist this drawing power? How may we receive 
a hundredfold more joy out of our present blessings than by 
seeking our happiness in them? (vs. 28-30.) Give your own 
interpretation of this promise. What warning should we 
consider? (v. 31.) What is its meaning? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 








Tse Resvuts or True AnD FatsEe Trost. 


THEY WHO TRUST 
“IN GOD: 


ARX DIRECTED IN THEIR PATHS, 
WILL NOT BE CONFOUNDED. 
SHALL BE SAFE. 


IN RICHES: 
FALL INTO A SNARE. 
ERR FROM THE FAITH. 
WILL HARDLY ENTER 

THE KINGDOM. 
CHARGE THEM THAT ARE RICH IN THIS WORLD... THAT 
TMSBY TRUST NOT IN UNCERTAIN RICHES, BUT IN 
THE LIVING Gop. 








WHAT SHALL I DO THAT I MAY INHERIT ETERNAL LIFE? 














DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.—The Rich Young Man: ini- 
tials, yellow ; the remainder, red. Cr., Dr.: white. All seript, 
red. One thing: white. What lack I yet: white. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 


BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


The picture of the young man, or ruler as Matthew calls 
him, running out into the high road and kneeling to Jesus, 
admits of but one Oriental interpretation ; and that, is earnest- 
ness. It is also a token of external submissiveness and entreaty. 
As such, kneeling is still to be seen in the East, on occasions 
that are not so very rare. A poor suitor at a tribunal will 
often kneel and offer to kiss the judge’s feet. It is manifest 
that the young ruler felt assured that Jesus could tell him 
what to do in order to inherit eternal life; and it is likewise 
manifest that in the circumstances he thought that Jesus was 
to be treated with all the marks of not only deference and 
respect, but actual submissiveness. How hearty the defer- 
ence and submissiveness were, must be judged from the narra- 
tive. It seems too much to say that he merely felt that his 
head was in the lion’s mouth, even in the light of the conclu- 
sion of the incident; and further, he was more kindly judged 
by Jesus himself. Yet that harsh judgment would be most 
natural in such a case at the present day, even though the 


~ 


r kneeling were to an ecclesiastic, who had pretended favors of 
the sort here in question for bestowal. 

There is some reason for believing, however, that the action 
in old times was not merely kneeling, but embracing the 
knees of the one petitioned ; and in such cases, falling pros- 
trate also. Any way, it isto be remembered that gestures 
and postures have always had more place in Oriental addresses 
and petitions and supplications and salutations, not to men- 
tion the commoner expressions of either meaning or feeling, 
than with us. The “action, action, action,’ whether of 
Demosthenes or of our modern orators, is a rather feeble 
description of most Oriental conference. 

That brings us, on the other hand, to the expression, “and 
Jesus looking upon him loved him.” It is no new or far- 
fetched thought that Mark is relating external appearances 
here, and not intending to portray what passed in Jesus’ 
mind except so far as the outward show gave him color. The 
expression would be by some gesture. The natural one, in 
the country and times (at least in times both earlier and later) 
would be to bend down and kiss the kneeling one’s forehead. 
There is nothing against the probability of this being the 
response of Jesus—which Mark interprets by “loved him.” 
Jesus was not lacking either in the usual courtesies, or in 
their ordinary manner of expression. That gesture was the 
customary and proper response to the action of the young 
man. Had Mark only said “had compassion on him,” 
instead of “loved him,” we might take it for a certainty. 
But as it is we can come almost as near. In Isaiah 60: 10, 
where our English reads, “but in my favour have I had 
mercy on thee,” the Septuagint Greek renders it, “and for 
mercy’s sake [or, through, or in, mercy] I loved thee.” The 
word used here is the same as that which Mark uses; 
and the feeling described, and the relative position of subject 
and object of the action, are exactly like those which Mark is 
speaking of. In other passages in the Septuagint, the same 
word “love” is used to render other feelings, where the sub- 
ject and object hold similar or analogous relative situations. 

When Jesus is speaking of “the commandments” and 
quoting one which does not oc: ur in that form in the table of 
the ten words, he does not seem to be misunderstood by the 
young man. Indeed, the Jewish use of the words “law,” 
and the “ten words,” and the other words which are more or 
less perfect synonyms for “law,” was and is such as to remind 
men continually that the sum of the law is supreme love to 
God, that the ten words are but an outline map for guidance, 
and that all the amplifications of the Old Testament form a 
body of instruction. But all are dependent upon the one 
supreme law, and are to be interpreted undér, not over, it. 
It would seem, indeed, that the very question of the young 
man implied this knowledge. It is but fair to say that, with 
all the ecclesiastical formalism, all the tyranny of an igno- 
rant conscience and masters (teachers) who love gain, this 
knowledge has never been utterly dead in the East. It is still 
the fulcrum for all efforts at regenerating the East, in every 
sense. Nominal Christians there, who at first sight utterly dis- 
dain the Protestant public worship, and think their own thrés- 
keia infinitely better (as it is more elaborate and costly), come 
finally to see that Protestantism is better because it better 
com passes the law of love, and puts men and women every- 
where on a better footing. Hence it is that among the nomi- 
nal Christians of the East mere preaching has notoriously 
less force than among the absolute heathen. It is there, above 
alj other places, where the long pull, the “ fighting it out on 
this line,” of schools, example, instruction at every point, and 
above all, a better life, tell in the end. This is not theory, 
but experience, confirmed by many witnesses. The progress 
of missions among the nominal Christians, with the almost 
solitary exception of the Nestorians, has made but little show 
except when points of comparison are taken at long intervals, 
The walls of prejudice have stood strong in appearance; but 
their foundations have been slowly undermined, and their 
substance has been yielding to decay. Now they are crum- 
bling and tottering everywhere. The East is not what it was 
even a score of years ago. Statistics which show the real 
progress are not easy to be had. It is easy to state the num- 
ber of additions to the Protestant churches ; it is not easy to 
put into a numerical statement the improvement within the 
very ecclesiastical bodies themselves, or in the state and man- 
ners of society. The heart, not the body or the shell, is- that 
which has been successfully besieged. 

The proverb about the camel and the needle’s eye appears 
in several shapes in the East; only, as has been already stated 
in this column, the phrase for “needle’s eye” is “ needle’s 
ear ;” and the “camel” is usually replaced by “ the elephant.” 
It is not necessary to say anything about the explanations 
which some fertile imaginations have devised to garble the 
plain sense of the proverb; of which, one is that the needle’s 
eye was the name of a city gate, and the other prominent one 
is that “camel” should be camtl, meaning a “cable.’ The 
word has this form in the Greek margin of the Harclean 
Syriac, and is evidently nothing but a Syriac misspelling, 
occasioned by the Syriac fashion of transliterating. The sig- 
nification of “rope” or “cable,” only appears in the lexicon 
of Suidas, and is probably a mere invention. 

“The elephant” is also the camel’s substitute in the rab- 





binical form of this proverb. 
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Hundreds. (Round Robin Series.) 16mo, pp. 330. Boston: 
Jam . Osgood & Co. Price, $1.00. 


The Paithe of the World: St. Giles lectures, 12mo, pp. vi, 364. New 
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GEIKIE’S HOURS WITH THE BIBLE* 


Now that the Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie is freed 
from the active duties of the pastorate, the volumes of 
his popular work on the Bible follow each other with 
greater rapidity than before. Close upon the third vol- 
ume, recently noticed in these columns, of the Hours 
with the Bible, comes the fourth, covering the period in 
the history of the Hebrew people from Rehoboam to 
Hezekiah, or, speaking broadly, the period of the divided 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, This volume is pub- 
lished here almost simultaneously with its appearance in 
Eng)and. 

The preface goes back to the earlier history. Dr. 
Geikie has been no uninterested observer of the conflict 
of critical theories concerning the composition of the 
Pentateuch, at present agitating the Scotch churches. 
From the calm of his Chelsea study he now sends forth 
a note of warning as to the methods and the temper in 
which this conflict is waged. The extreme theories of 
ex-Professor W. Robertson Smith, and his intemperate 
attacks upon the scholarship and methods of his oppo- 
nents, are justly censured by Dr. Geikie. Incidentally, 
some flaws are pointed out in Professor Smith’s methods , 
but the burden of Dr. Geikie’s complaint has to do with 
the bad temper of Professor Smith’s book, The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church, as well as the intolerant and 
reckless dogmatism of his criticism. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica, which, like other publications dominated by 
the advanced party of Scotch scholars, gives undue 
weight to that theory of biblical criticism which is asso- 
ciated with the names of Kuenen and Wellhausen, re- 
ceives a similar condemnation. Yet Dr, Geikie, who 
views the strife calmly from without, is too clear headed 
to be alarmed as to the issue, ‘“ The evil,” he says, “ will 
work its cure, Articles like those of Dr. Wellhausen 
will keep many an old-fashioned household from !etting 
the Encyclopedia Britannica enter it, and books like that 
of Dr. Robertson Smith will bring out their antidote in 
sober and reverent criticism,” That Dr, Geikie, though 
opposed to the theories of the Dutch school, is no enemy 
to legitimate criticism, is further evidenced by his tem- 
perate note (p. 64) on the question whether Elijah was 
fed by ravens, or by Arabians, at the brook Oherith. 

A considerable part of this volume deals with the his- 
tories of the kings of Judah and Israel. The story of 
wars and peace, of idolatrous relapses and sudden refor- 
mations, of popular movements and kingly intrigues, is 
told with the vividness and general accuracy which have 
marked the previous volumes of this series, But the 
most valuable part of the book is that which treats of the 
earlier prophets and their message. The prophets, as 
the divinely chosen channels of the progressing revela- 
tion of God’s purpose on the earth, play a more signifi- 
cant part in the history of the regal period than even the 
kings themselves. To explain what that part was, to 
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show the relation of the prophet to the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities and to the common people, to make 
clear and vivid his message, so that it can be read in the 
light of then,—this is the task which the author has set 
for himself, and in which he has succeeded weil. It is 
hardly too much to say that, to the majority of plain 
readers of the Bible, the writings of the prophets are 
either a blank or a wilderness. It is just here that this 
book will have most value. The necessary framework 
of home and foreign history is supplied ; the missing con- 
nections are made with the seemingly isolated thought ; 
the reader is made to feel the anxieties and to share the 
hopes of the times; and so, by all these means, each 
prophecy is shown as the glowing and living part of a 


y | living whole. Dr. Geikie’s general method is to give an 


epitome of each prophecy with all necessary explana- 
tions, together with translations of the most impor- 
tant passages into the English of to-day. These transla- 
tions are, as a whole, excellent; they quietly correct 
many of the blemishes of the Authorized Version ; but it 
is to be regretted that Dr. Geikie has not adopted a con. 
sistent system of translation. Thus, it is not pleasant to 
have the same Hebrew phrase rendered by the colloquial 
“Says the Lord,” the free “So says Jehovah,” and the 
stately and archaic “Saith Jehovah.” This, it is true, is 
a minor defect, as is also the lack of close reference in 
the foot-notes—censured in previous volumes and con- 
tinued in this; but accuracy in minor matters is the first 
essential of scholarship. 

One excellency of Dr, Geikie’s method of writing his- 
tory is seen even more clearly in this than in the pre- 
ceding volumes of the series; he brings a wide range of 
illustration to throw light upon the subject under dis- 
cussion. Thus, not only are the recent discoveries in the 
field of ancient Oriental history made to explain and 
illustrate the Bible story; but isolated popular customs 
such as the festival of Beltane—the lingering vestige of 
the fire-festival of Baal—in Scotland, and the healing by 
the laying on of a staff as practiced in some of the Poly- 
nesian islands, and even such newspaper chroniclings as 
Dr. Tanner’s fast and the experiences in Cyprus of the 
British army of possession, are made to contribute their 
share to the same result. This method of illustration- 
gathering might be followed, with happy results, by many 
a Sunday-school teacher. 

Like the other volumes of the series, this can be recom- 
mended to the English reader as a work at once scholarly 
and popular. The series, when completed, will be the 
nearest approach yet made to a satisfactory people’s 
manual of the Bible narrative in the light of modern 
scholarship and research, 





Tt is essential to order and efficiency in literary and 
office work, as well as in any other, not only to put each 
thing into its own place, but to know where that place is 
when anything is called for. Help in this line is afforded 
by Breed’s Patent Portfolio Scrapbook and Kingsbury’s 
Universal Index, which together make a pretty complete 
furnishing,for the treasuring of notes and scraps, for the 
average reader. The scrapbook consists of fifty strong 
manilla envelopes, nine inches long by six wide, carefully 
mounted on guards, and bound strongly together in book 
form. Each envelope is designed to be the receptacle of 
notes and clippings.on a particular subject, which is to be 
designated on. the outside of the envelope. A blank 
alphabetieakindex of twenty-four pages is bound up with 
the volumes for the orderly entering of the subjects. 
The Universal Index is an oblong volume of eleven 
inches by about eight and a half; and it is designed for the 
mere noting of the valuable “ bits” of one’s reading. It 
contains space for three thousand entries ; or, in the larger 
size, for six thousand. Each page is divided into seven 
columns for the entering respectively of the “Subject, 
event, or illustration,” the name of the “Book, maga- 
zine, or paper,” in which it is to be found, the “ Volume 
or year,” the “Chapter or section,” the “ Page,” the 
“Column,” and “ Remarks.” Reference to any part of 
the book is made easy by the finger-index. An appendix 
of twenty-eight closely ruled pages, is added for the 
copying of short extracts from books. Both the scrap- 
book and the index afford opportunities for the packing 
away of much matter in very little space —a quality 
which in an index rerum is as rare and as commendable 
as are condensation and conciseness in a book. (Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana: Merrill, Meigs, & Co. The Portfolio 
Scrapbook. Price, $2.50.—The Universal Index. Price, 
$1.50; larger size; $2.25.) 


A useful little manual to put into the hands of the 
young is Conversation : its faults and graces, compile* by 
the Rev. Dr. Andrew P, Peabody, so long the Unive: «::* 
preacher at Harvard. The book, which now appears m 





a new and revised edition, consists of an address on con- 
versation by Dr, Peabody, Francis Trench’s lecture on 
the same subject, hints on common mistakes in expres- 
sion by Parry Gwynne, and a list of common mistakes in 
speaking and writing, with corrections. The style of the 
little book is simple and entertaining. (16mo, pp. 152. 
Bostcn: Lee and Shepard. Price, 50 cents.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 





sidiatnenitiiaini ain 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
Dakota, territorial, at Mitchell_.............-- ----J une 27-29 
Mississippi, state, at Water Valley ............. July 5-7 
South Carolina, state, Camden_...................July 12, 13 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Ok-mul-gee .......July 27-30 
Maritime Provinces, provincial, at Dartmouth, N. S...Aug. 4-6 
Kentucky, state, at Danville.................... August 22-24 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton .................. (October 10-12 
Maine, state, at Hallowell ......--.............. October 24-26 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence............ November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Concord ~.......-.- November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at ee smedialanidapumctel November 14-16 


SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Nebraska State Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete, Ne- 


DRASKB cnc, =. codene sata <scnsnccnacen, June 26 to July 3 
Lake Bluff Sunday-school Assembly, Lake Bluff, near Chicago, 
ROR citibessacanbinis agiinatinintindinm aimninsiiggmeasttne Tee Aone 
Island Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, In- 
CRE nie nnd penn cong canta omaaenme June 30 to July 21 


Kansas and Missouri Sunday-school Assembly ani Camp- 
meeting, at Hartzell Park, Topeka, Kansas___.July 11-20 
Summer School of Christian Philosophy, at Warwick Wood- 
lands, Greenwood Lake, New York-- ---. July 11-25 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 


Lake Park, Maryland--.-.-.........- July 26 to August 2 
Seaside Sunday-school Assembly, at Asbury Park, New Jer- 
SET ncaa aaghiiacnenenbenpabonininkopenoees MUZE. 1-15 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
0 Nemes | | 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at Framingham, 
PEE oh ag iinknes ithansacdnknwemnn August 22-30 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the convention of the Second District of Iowa 
Sunday-school Association, recently held at Clarence, an 
organization was effected for Cedar County, and the cen- 
vention was constituted a joint convention of the district 
and county. Strong resolutions were adopted endorsing 
the prohibition movements in the state, and pledging the 
members of the convention to do all in their power to 
stop the use of tobacco, 


—Black’s Opera House was the place of meeting for 
the twenty-third annual convention of the Ohio State 
Sunday-school Union, which convened at Springfield, 
June 6-8. Mr. Robert Cowden, the president, was in the 
chair. The Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, one of the veteran 
Sunday-school workers of the state, spoke on the true 
object of Sunday-school work. He was followed by the 
Rey. Dr. B. W. Arnett of Wilberforce University, who, 
after a reference to the absence of Mr. C. M. Nichols, 
who, he said, was the wit of the convention, told of the 
work among the colored people all overthe Union. The 
Sunday-school institute was opened on Wednesday by 
Dr, A. C. Houston with a paper on the best means of 
securing the attendance of young men in the Sunday- 
school. This paper was followed by a discussion, Pro- 
fessor W. F. Sherwin made several addresses, besides 
conducting the music of the convention. Mr. Marion 
Lawrence read a suggestive paper on “The written 
review.” The later meetings were well sustained. The 
secretary’s report indicated good progress made during 
the past year, and a field for better progress in coming 
years. 

—Here is a resolution which was passed at the recent 
state Sunday-school convention in Connecticut. It car- 
ries its own teaching: 

Resolved, That in the words of the address of welcome by 
Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, this convention recognizes the true 
ideal of the relationship between the church and the Sunday- 
school; namely, “ The/Sunday-school is in the midst of the 
church, It does a work whose spirituality of nature and 
whose effectiveness in spiritual results is not a whit below that 
of the church itself. I submit, therefore, that the Sunday- 
school is entitled to receive full church support, and is bound 
to respect due church control. The expenses of the Sunday- 
school ought to be paid by the church, by the congregation, 
just as fally, and freely, and officially, as are the expenses con- 
nected with the preaching of the gospel, the administration of 
the ordinances, or the meetings for conferenceand prayer. The 
officers of the Sunday-school ought to be elected by the church, 
—upon nomination, perhaps, by the school,—as duly as are the 
deacons, or the elders, or the vestry-men, or the standing com- 
mittee. In short, the church should claim the privilege of 
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adopting the Sunday-school into its own normal central organ- 
ism, and should feel a sacred responsibility for the purity of its 
teaching, and the full efficiency of its work.” 

Resolved, That this convention heartily endorses these state- 
ments, and desires their realization in actual fact. 

—Quite a storm of dissent was called forth at the 
convention of the Massachusetts Congregational 
Sunday-school Union, held at Springfield, June 6, by 
Professor J. E. Vose’s paper on “Our next advance.” 
Mr. Vose held that the present International system was 
a failure; he deprecated the multiplication of lesson 
helps, and advocated graded and systematic lessons. 
These views, however, found no other defender in the 
convention. By way of a semi-annual report, the Hon. 
T. W. Bicknell, the president of the Union, gave a 
succinct outline of the Union’s object and work, and a 
statement of the work that remained to be done. Mr. 
B. W. Williams of Boston read a paper on the construc- 
tion and arrangement of Sunday-school rooms. He 
preferred the semi-circular arrangement of chairs with 
the teacher’s in the middle. Mr. E. A. Hubbard spoke on 
“The teacher’s work;” President Seelye told how the 
teacher might study his Bible critically. Various methods 
of successful primary class work were described by Mrs. 
W. F. Crafts, who was followed by the Rev. A. E. Dunning, 
the Congregational Sunday-school secretary, with a plea 
for more efficient denominational Sunday-school work. In 
the evening the Rey. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, spoke 
of the church and the children, treating both the relations 
and ob’igations of the church to the children, and of the 
children to the church. All the meetings of the con- 
vention were attended by a large and appreciative 
audience; and the dinner, which was served at the City 
Hall, was made the occasion of a pleasant interchange 
of experiences by the noted workers who were present. 

—What was done at the twenty-seventh annual con- 
vention of the New York State Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Association, which met at Penn Yan, June 6-8, is told in 
the following account, which is from the pen of Mr. 
James H. Kellogg, of Troy. “On Tuesday afternoon, 
reports were received from the counties, some of which 
presented features of! marked interest. The moun- 
tain county of Ulster reports the large number of two 
hundred and fifty-two schools, some of them containing 
not more than one or two dozen pupils; but Secretary 
William Smith believes in carrying the school to the 
people, and in supplying the living teacher of God’s 
word to all within the reach of their organization. On 
Wednesday, the reports of the state missionaries were pre- 
sented ; and later the convention raised more than seven- 
teen hundred dollars for the continuance of the state work, 
with further subscriptions to be added. The report of 
State Secretary Edward Danforth, of Elmira, showed a 
gain of about four per cent. in the attendance at the 
schools over the previous year. In the course of the 
meetings the Rev. C. C. Creegan, of Syracuse, delivered 
a stirring address on “The Sunday-sechool and our 
nation,” showing the rapid progress of the country, and 
the corresponding need of effort for Christian education. 
The Rev. Dr. R. S. McArthur, of New York, spoke upon 
“Aggressive Christian work,” and took a most hopeful 
view of the general progress of religious affairs. The 
inimitable Frank Beard, now a professor at Syracuse 
University, was present, and entertained the convention 
with his chalk exercises. The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, 
of Elmira, discoursed on Sunday-school discipline. The 
Rev. H. H. Stebbins, of Oswego, had for his theme “A 
weak point in our work.” He believes that it is a fact 
that the mass of the congregation is not reached by the 
Sunday-school, and he advocated diligent efforts to enlist 
the interest of the large number of adults who have no 
special interest in Christian study. Mr. James H. Kel- 
logg, of Troy, spoke of temperance in the Sunday-school, 
and how individual teachers may do much, even without 
the special recognition of the authorities. They can 
secure the introduction of book and tract literature into 
the primary and other departments, and they can see that 
their own classes, headed by their teachers, substribe to 
the total-abstinence pledge, and become interested tem- 
perance workers, [Illustrations were given of the power 
of temperance literature, and of well-directed efforts, in 
and out of the class, to secure adherence to true temper- 
ance doctrines, and the progress of that cause which seeks 
to sweep out of the way the most monstrous of all the 
enemies of religion.” Next year the convention will 
meet at Hudson. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—A full programme has now been issued of the eighth 
annual convention of the Dakota Sunday-school Associa- 
tion, which meets at Mitchell, June 27-29. Mr. W. B. 
Jacobs, of Chicago, will be present, and take charge of 








the normal department and the question-drawer. He 
will slso deliver an address. The Rev. W. Bell and Mr. 
D. P. Ward, who have been active workers in the cause 
of organization in the territory, will take part in the pro- 
ceedings. All Sunday-school workers are invited to 
attend; persons desiring entertainment should apply to 
Dr. J. L. Roberts, Mitchell, Dakota Territory. 

—tTo the calendar of the summer Sunday-school assem- 
blies is added this week the Island Park Sunday-school 
Assembly, which holds its fourth annual gathering at 
Rome City, Indiana, Jane 30 to July 21. The pro- 
gramme includes a musical college department, a secular 
teachers’ department with classwork in Greek and Ger- 
man, and lectures in teaching. The kindergarten de- 
partment will be led by Miss M. H. Ross, of Chicago ; 
the Sunday-school normal department will be well sus- 
tained, and lectures on religious, scientific and literary 
subjects will be delivered daily. Among the noted work- 
ers and speakers who will take part in the Assembly’s 
work are the Rev. Drs. John H. Vincent, Arthur T. 
Pierson, and P. 8. Henson; Bishop Warren, of Georgia ; 
Professor C. W. Richards, Frank Beard, and Rabbi Wise. 
Full programmes can be had from the secretary, Mr. 
P. M. Stroup, La Grange, Indiana. 


PERSONAL. 


—Pro‘essor Rufus B. Richardson, of the Indiana State 
University, has been offered, and has accepted, the Law- 
rence professorship of Greek, in Dartmouth College. 


—Mr. Sankey, after battling through the winter and 
spring with throat troubles, has now fully recovered, and 
has resumed work with Mr. Moody in Glasgow, Scotland. 

—On his recent visit to Detroit, Bishop Peck, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, fell, while attempting to 
enter a carriage, and dislocated his shoulder. The in- 
jured arm is doing well. 


—London has extended a hearty welcome to Mr. 
Philip Phillips, who, with his son, has just commenced 


his fourth tour through England. Mr. Phillips will 
remain in England for several months. 


—Thirty-three kindergartens are supported by Mrs, 
Shaw, of Boston, at an annual expense of $25,000. And 
these schools are mainly occupied with the training of 
children who otherwise would not be trained at all. 


—Few will question the fitness of the act which places 
Mrs. Garfield among the trustees of Hiram College,—the 
college in which President Garfield passed from student- 
ship to professorship and presidency, and which in his 
after years he continued to love so well. 

—Professor Milo Parker Jewett, who died at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 9, was the first to suggest to 
Matthew Vassar the founding of Vassar College, and he 
was the first president of that institution. In late years 
he devoted himself to mercantile pursuits, 


—Mr. Joseph Cook’s lectures in India have not been 
received with unmixed satisfaction. While the mission- 
aries have been raising notes of joy, the skeptics and free- 
religionists have been raising notes of quite another sort. 
This is how The Philosophic Inquirer, of Madras, one of 
the skeptical native papers, describes Mr. Cook’s lectures : 
“His utterances were mostly of untruthful nature; his 
tongue was vile; his wisdom above the average order 
was seen in his smashing under his heels the names of 
the leading thinkers, scientists, and heretics of the day 
on both sides of the Atlantic.” Tell it notin on 


' 
ani 


GENERAL. 


—From March 1 to June 1 the missionsries of the 
American Sunday-school Union in the Northwest estah- 
lished 198 new Sunday-schools, and brought 1,068 
teachers and 7,100 scholars into them, besides aiding 
222 old schools which contain 991 teachers and 8 966 
scholars. 


—On Tuesday, June 27, the people of Iowa will vote 
on the question of the prohibitory amendment to the 
constitution. The Woman’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union has appointed that day as a day of prayer for 
Towa, and asks that it be observed by local unions through- 
out the United States. 


—Last year the Children’s Country Week Association 
of 1112 Girard S:reet, Philadelphia; sent 1,909 persons 
to the country on an average visit of nine days, and about 
five thousand on day excursions. Of those who went 
to the country, twelve found permanent homes there. 
The fifth annual report, just issued, of the society, gives 
full details of last year’s work, and of the plans for this. 

—This year the American Social Science Association 
will hold its sessions at Saratoga, New York, September 





4-8. The educational department will be addressed by 
the chairman, Dr. W. T. Harris; by Miss Helen 
Magill, Ph. D., on the school and college curriculum of 
America and England; by Mrs. W. E. Caswell of Boston, 
on the education of the hand ; by Miss Alice O, Fletcher 
on the civilization of the Indian, and by the Rev. 
H. Lincoln Wayland on the spelling reform. In the 
general session the Rev. Washington Gladden of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, will deliver an address on “ Unsocial 
forces,”’ 








THIS AND THAT. 





In the recent Presbyterian General Assembly, the 
following significant recommendation was received with 
applause, and was adopted by a rising vote, amidst great 
enthusiasm, not a single voice dissenting : 

“We recommend that this Assembly, in the name of the 
great Head of the Church, solemnly warn all who give instruc- 
tion in our theological seminaries against inculeating any 
views, or adopting any methods which may tend to unsettle 
faith inthe doctrine of the diyine origin and plenary inspiration 
of the Scriptures held by our church, or in our Presbyterian 
system of doctrines, either by ignoring or depreciating the 
supernatural element in divine revelation, or by exalting 
human conjecture and speculation above historical and divine 
facts and truths, or by applying hypotheses of evolution, 
unverified and incapable of verification, to the word of the 
living God.” 


The Supreme Court of Obio has pronounced the “ Pond 
Tax Law” unconstitutional. The law was an effort to 
evade the clause in the constitution of the state that 
declares that no licenses for the sale of liquors shall be 
granted. Endeavoring to get around this provision, the 
legislature passed an act laying a special “tax” on all 
dealers in liquors, and requiring them to file a bond with 
sureties to perform the requirements of the law. The 
Supreme Court has held that this tax is in effect a license. 
There is now in that state no license nor power to license. 
and no prohibition. Any one can «ell without restraint. 
The saloon-keepers are rejoicing over this “ victory.” 
But the victory may prove to be as bad asadefeat. The 
time for liquor-dealers to congratulate themselves is when 
nothing occurs to arouse the temperance people to exer- 
tion. The result of this back-set will probably be a 
vigorous temperance campaign. 


Every really successful teacher has a plan of the lesson 
in mind when teaching. No good work can be done 
Sunday after Sunday that is not pretty well outlined 
beforehand. There is no such thing as off hand “ in- 
spiration” in teaching, to be relied upon. Inspiration 
is God’s blessing on hard study. Hence the force of the 
following words from Lucy J. Rider in the Sunday-school 
Journal : 

Let every teacher who desires the very best possible results 
try planning the lesson. Do not forget nor neglect it. Try it 
honestly a single month, and results will emphasize its 
importance more than words can do. The difference between 
this way and the planless way of teaching, is the difference 
between aimless wandering and steering by compass. 

Because of a want of plan, many a Sunday-school 
teacher, at the close of the teaching hour, has been like 
a ship roving among the East Indies when she should be 
coming in where she belongs, in the harbor of New York. 


Everybody knows the faults «of Sunday-school hymn- 
books. Zhey have been the butt of ridicule and the 
object of censure from pulpit and platform and press— 
the press religious and the press irreligious, the press 
serious and the press comic—for now a generation and a 
quarter. But the faults of the church hymn-books have 
not been pointed out by so many outstretched fingers. 
Once in a while, however, the fact is made to appear, that 
the real trouble with the Sunday-school hymn-books is, 
that they are made up by ministers and other church- 
members; and that they represent the taste and culture 
of those who prepare them, rather than of those who 
accept them when they are prepared. In this line of 
suggestion, The Baptist Weekly takes to task the Publi- 
cation Society of its denomination for “ supplying 
doggerel” for the churches in its Hymn and Tune 
Book, including “some twenty hymns from an anony- 
mous writer, of which this verse is a sample,” 

“ The Lord is risen, oh, what joy 
These blessed tidings give ; 
He died, our enemies to destroy, 
He lives ; we therefore live.” 
But it thinks that “twenty prominent Baptist pastors,” 
who have recently attempted the compilation of a “ New 
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Baptist Hymnal,” have not done much 
better than their predecessors, if such a 
hymn as this is a fair specimen : 
* There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all. 


We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains he had to bear ; 
But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there. 


There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin ; 

He on! y could unlock the gate 
Of Heaven, and Jet us in.” 

It must be a relief to “ the Sunday-school 
men” who have been ridiculed and abused 
so mereilessly for their hymnology, to find 
the “ prominent pastors” hauled over the 
coals after this sort for the glaring faults of 
the newer church hymn-books, And it 
may indicate a common standing ground 
for all parties, if we admit with The Baptist 
Weekly, that “there is urgent need [in 
church and Sunday-school circles] of a 
revival of poetic taste.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement o OS et The 
Sunday School Times ta given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,000 
copies, Adwertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The wniform rate 
line foreach and every ncertion,eecepting for 

‘or every insert cenyne 8A ‘or 
the montha of November and December, when 
rate is 40 cents per line. 


The meeting for Bible study, at Mackinac 
Island, which met last year at Old Orchard, 
Maine, will be held this year on Mackinac 
Island, Michigan. Session opens on Thurs- 
day, July 6, and closes Tuesday, July 18. 
Among others, the following ministers and 
evangelists will lead in Bible study : James 
H. Brookes, D.D., E. P. Goodwin, D D., 
Rey. W. J. Erdman, D. W. Whittle, B. F. 
Jacobs, Rev. H.M. Parsons. The singing 
will be conducted by James McGranahan. 
A large tract of land has been purchased 
adjoining “ Lover’s Leap,” where the meet- 
ings will be held, and where parties who 
wish to camp out will find good water and 
land free of charge. Board can be ob- 
tained at the Island at very reasonable 
rates, The Michigan Central Railroad 
runs Wagner sleeping-cars from Chicago, 
Jackson, and Detroit to Mackinac, and 
connections from all portions of country 
can be made through those points. Very 
favorable arrangements have been made 
with the Michigan Central for rates and 
accommodations. 

A special party will leave Chicago by 
that road at 9 A. M. on July 5th, reaching 
the Island at 7 A. M., July 6th. Write to 
O. W. Ruggles, Chicago, for a book descrip- 
tive of Mackinac Island and surroundings, 
which will be mailed free to applicants. 














TESTED, TRIED, AND APPROVED. 
CROWELL’S §. S. LIBRARY, NO. 6. 


Edited by CHAS. F. DEEMS, D.D., LL D., Pastor of 
the Church of the Strangers, New York. 
50 Volumes. 16mo. $29.00. 


“ The fifty volumes contained a this Lib: 
been procured at mation © wp rng Rng Riv \ bnaey 
great grees Romber My magonoribie an% ave been we. 
to my inspection, and has been 


ned, 

aiken by” a sentence Br ay Of the. 6 Cantante 
w any patriot can reasonaoly 
whatever wee ted his denowinat 
hi« or his secti-nal resi 

“Taken as a whole, ae Library may safely be com- 
mended to families and Sunday-schools in any part of 
the whole country. wand in anv part of the — 
universal, as containing nothing but good boo e 
many ot which are ve superior to the averege o 
this class of literature. I believe that I am corviek | the 
cause of the Master tn aiding « thecirculation — these 
excelent volumes.” SMARLES F. DEEMS, 

“ Pastor of the Chureb of the @iseugers ” 


We refer also to the Baptist Publication Society, 
Congregational Publishing Society, Lutheran Board, 
and Methodist Book Concern, all of whom use our Li- 
braries treely, and will recommend them. Send for 
our catalogue giving an analysis of each book con- 
tained in this library. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
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“ Illustrated with engravings that have no ri- 
vals in this cowntry.’’—London Court Circular. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No, 386) 


FOR JULY 


CONTAINS: 


Portrait of Emerson, 


Frontispiece. Engraved by W. B. CLosson, after the 
crayon drawing by SAMUEL RowsE; 


Glimpses of Great Britons, 

(Caught at Westminster), By Henry W. Lucy. A 

paper on the British Parliament, dercribing its 

methods of procedure, and giving graphic sketches 

of ite most eminent members of bot parties. [llus- 

trated from drawings by Harry Fumniss, and 

photographic portraits; 

Lying in State in Cairo, 


By Awmetia B. Epwarps. A curious'y interesting 
paper on the royal mummies recently discovered 
at Thebes. [llustrated trom drawings by TrisTRaM 
Evuis and Prof. G. MasPero, and photographs 
taken under the supervision of Emit Bruescu ; 


Spanish Vistas, 


Part III, Cordovan Pilgrims, By Grorex Parsons 
LaTHROP. Lliustrated by REINHART; 


The Old Ship-Builders of New York, 


By G. W. SHELDON. Illustrated by portraits of Henry 
Ecktord, D: vid Brown, Jacob A. Westervelt, James 
R. Steers, George Steers, Jacob Bell, and William 
H. Webb, and views of Henry Steers’s Model-room 
and the Old Mechanics’ Bell Tower ; 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
By Jutian HAWTHORNE; 


Franz Liszt; 
By Ocravia HENSEL. With Portrait; 


The History of Wood-Engraving— 
Part I. 
By G. E. WooppErRRy. Illustrated with /fac-simiics 
of old engravings; 


Sailor Songs, 
By W. L. AupgNn. Illustrated by musical scores; 


Shandon Bells. 


The second part of WriL1AM BLacx’s new novel, 
illustrated by WILLIAM SMALL; 


Short Stories: 


“LULU’S DOLL DID IT,” by Epwarp EVERETT 
HALE; 

“MAID OF ATITENS,” by JoszrPHINE HARPER 
FiskE; 


“QLADIS ROY,” by Manrz Howiand; 


Poems 
By EvIzaBETH Stuart PHELPs, PauL H. HaYnz, 
A. T. L., and Tracy ROBINSON ; 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The New York Musical Festival.— Ralph Waldo 
Emerson.-—Uncut Copies of the Magazine ; 
Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor's Historical Record. 


Editor's Drawer. 
Anecdotes. — Uncle Remus’s Queer Vision (J. ©. 
Harrzis.—From Danbury (J. M. BatLey).—From 
Norristown (J. H. Wri1i1aMms).—Total Annihilation, 

with illustration (MARY D. BRINE). 
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Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE .H oO 
HARPER'S WEEKLY .. 40 
Aa We AO oe ckcieinds ccc ccectececcsascce 40 
The TITREE above publicati 10 00 
Any TWO above named.............-..-.0000---+-- 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................-.- 1530 


wane MAGAZINE 


RPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE f -==-*---*-*-~ "7 
may ty S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
(8B Numbers)... 22200022200. ccn cncneneseceeese- 10 00 
Index to Harper’: Magazine, Vols. I. to LX. 
BO, CROCE cvccececcccccconcnen.cccecccecceces renee 40 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, yey 4 Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 

ranging ftom lw te BH cenw per number. Full list of 
Franktin Square Library will be furnished 
taltourly on application vo Manresa’ BROTHERS, 

Eibecription price, per year, of 52 numbers, $10.00. 





a@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HABPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





Prof. ROBERTSON SMITH’S 
NEW VOLUME. 


JUST READY. 
The Prophets of Israel, and 
their Place in History, 


TO THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTH CEN- 
TURY, B. C. By W. RoBERtson SMITH, 
M.A., LL.D., author of “The Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church.” 12mo, cloth, 
Price, $1.75. 


“Tt is manifestly absurd to think that the very best 
use of the Bible can be made by those who read it for 
the nourishment of their reo life, so long as the 
history of the revelations which it contains is imper- 
fectly unde stood. In the interest ot religions as well 
a of sound knowledge. it is of the highest im; ortance 
that gverrtsten w which scholarship to tell about 
the Old and New Testament should lainly and 

ound. 


fally set betege the intelligent Bible *—From 
the Preface. 


“It is nos every Professor of Hebrew whose 
academical lectures would furnish forth such a rich 
teast as now lies before us. Even the happy few who 
know something of the facts of the Bible will learn 
much from the felicitousness of the present exposition. 
For Mr. Robertson Smith is not only a‘ full man,’ but 
has a singular gift of making a hard subject intelll- 


gible... . He loves to blow away the mists ot con- 
troversy & and show the truth in all its attractive sim- 
plicity.”— The Academy. 


Uniform with above. 
The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church: 


Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism, with 
Notes. By W. Ropertson Situ, M.A., 
recently Professor of Hebrew and Exegesis 
of the Old Testament, Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
RECENT AND VALUABLE 


Sunday School Publications, 








A Home In tre Hory Lanp, I2mo........-...... * 4 
WHaT ABOUT FrED? l2mo............. ane be 
Dora's Boy, 16mo........-...----..«. % t 00 
A Rake Piecr oF WORK, l6m0 .- 1% 
A 00 LaTR, —_ - dihooune --- 106 
ye AND DOING, } . 10 
THE MISTRESS OF THE ne wen, ‘1emo. haudeniiinaces 1.00 
A YEaR aT POPLAR Row 


THOS. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


13 Astor Piace, New York, 


NANCY HARTSHORN 


AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

BY MRS. NANCY HARTSHORN, 

16émo. 213 pages. Illustrated. ‘wae 50 cents; 
bound in cloth, 

Dedicated to all members of the rt L. 8. G., and all 

others who enjoy, the humorous side of life. 
Every one will be interested in the delineation of 
character as li “Dr. Vinson,” “ Mr. Beerd 
“The Tubiiee Ringers.” and others who have been 
there. A has been pronounced the most humorous 

0 

sellers, or it will be matled | ie rece vg oh of —, Send 
Box 2767.) “i py he, Sor ek. 


FREE. 


A copy of our elegant Teacher’s Bible free. 


The Teacher’s Bible, 


with many notes and references, is nted from a 
hacdsome minion t and contains ievin’ 's Pic 
tertal Bible Dictionary. Black wood's Aids 
te the Study of the Bi le. apd Lilustrative 
Maps in Colors, and ot her invaluable helps for Teach- 
ers not found in other ediious. For particulars ad- 
vomy hy & CO., 


ar with stam 
7 “ ers, Philadel phia, 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 


The Previdence Lithograph 
Company, Previdence, R. I., 
publish graphic illustrations of 
the International Sunday- 
school Lessons. For accuracy, 
artistic merit, confermity te 
archeologic fact, convenience. 
and etiectiveness, we knew 
nothing to equal them. Our 
Sunday-scnool superintend- 
ents will de well .o send for a 
eircular. It does not take the 
place of our own Leat Claster. 
—Rev. J. H. VINCENT, D.D., in 
the January, 1882, number 
Sunday School Journal. ——_ 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CARDS. 
well TOR ene eee eee Ee cae of war 


SAMPLE PACKAGES, 


With terms. Package No. 1, price, 30 cents; Ni 
containing a larger and better variety 60 cents. Send 


amount tn 3-cen gre 
QUODENOUGH & LOM 1222 Sy St., N. Y 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 


anna eecececccnccencecccs 1.00 
’ 


























EOUCATIONAL. 


SHORTHAND Giicacc'bstiversity, Chicago, Li 


MAPLEWOOD iN*? INSTITUTE fo for Youre LaDims 





y and fa 
vorably knows tor Pn ay he pre my A com- 
mences April 6. 1882. ‘sddrecs Key C. 'V.5P8a8. Prin, 


§ West Chestnut Street. Institute. 
Home School for Young Ladies. Teuth 
Sept. 19, 1882, at 405 as my Street, West ‘nila. 
MRS. J. A. BOGA'RDUS, Principal. 
F , 
Mount Holyoke Seminary. course lor 
w Labo: n - 
Coary ¢ of 1000 vols. Board po “iuiufon, Wiz «year 
Address, MISS WARD, Prin., So. Hadley, Maas. 


HAS RD COLLEGE, Haverford College P.O., 
Thomas Chase, LL.D., President. Nine 





miles trom Philadelphia. Under care of Society of 
ae Classical and Scientific Courses. For circu- 
addfess PRUFESSOR ALLEN C. THOMs, Pretect. 


EVERY ONEwoz: 


Will get waluable information FREE 
by sending for circular © KB TUURJER, Boston, Mass. 


s ’ 
Siglar’s Preparatory School, 
NEW BURGH, N. ¥. 
A select Boarding Schou: for 25 Boys. 
take the highest rank at Yale. For Zirculars 
HENKY W. SIGLAR, M_A. (Yale.) 
on YOUNG wey on 
The Fightietn Year commences September 5, 1882. 
For circulars apply to Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, 
Principal, BRADFORD, Mass. 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Ful course TWO YRARS; shorter course, oue year. 
The Delsarte svstem S gesture anda complete course 
of light gymnastics, Term begins Oct. 5. Aaa 
at | Somerset St. ——. Mass , after Oct. Ist to Sth, 


from 10 te 12 A. For catalogues ly to R. R. 
RAYMOND, Prin. ° — 


Western Female Seminary, 


OX*ORD, Om1ro. Mr. eg yy PLAN. 

The 23h year will Seg Sept. 6, 1882. 
Tuition, Fuel, one. nen, 170 per annum, Send for 
catalogne to praneoy. Prin. 

\ BEEN with AUADEN 

Usual Literary Cou’ ses, with Wastes Institute and 
Commercial College. Founded 1802. Both sex 
Influences decidedly relig'ous. Home care and com- 
torts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y. to Boston. = op- 
portunities for salt-water bathing and bo Terms 
moderate. — Sept. 4. Catalogue free. 
BLAKESLHE, A. it Greenwich, R.I. 


Dana’s Musical Institute, 


EN, OHIO. 
= inated = mall Departments of ——- with 


atho ae matic course of stady, 
anda Faco ty of the "iighest excellence and Sear 
Te sheet- 





Fits them te 
address 








ev F. D. 
. Principal, 





rms, including use of instrument, books. and 


music, = year. Will open Mon Sep- 
vember 4th dior Catalogue. sine 


per 
next. Sen 


Lake Erie'Seminary, — 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. Mt. Holyoke Pian. 
rhe Twenty-third Year will begin September 7. 
— le eo ae ded. Building 
en and re turnis raulic passen e 
vator. Board and Tuition, $175 > — For illus. 

trated clicular or catalogue. 


MISS RVANS, Principal. 


for both — at Oberlin 
bar gy in,O. Class- 
MV Colleges 1 _t.. ty -? and 











7 — ao 
— poo P- . ion. April 4 g Cal 
endar sent is, open we April Sept ao 





1 ge CONSERVATORY OF rp ol Under the 
Soll bmeement rae a o E> 
str i 

= Sa etc. tone 


cee ee OBERLIN 
PARENTS Schoots 


CHOOLS 


HEIR CHILDREN wil! find prospectuses of 
nS Sao either in city or country ty 


PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL ARD COLLEGE GUI 
Designed to assist mts in ecting schools. New 
— will be . y io June, at office, Free; by mail, 


or postage, es of the best schools 
furisived GRATIS. Intormation in conceruing schools 


PincikNey's to parents aod guard ans. 
oo" or Schools and Teac! 
coal Build ding, Broadway and i4th St., yr. ¥. 


CONCERT EXERCISES. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday Schooi 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
CONSECRATION, 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE BEATITUDES, 

THE CREATION. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address 

JOHN D D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


An & vy Rwy, ny RO spaper, 
Sevoted No Monat RE oe, om MA a tee ages 
TEMPERANGE AND THE SABBATH. 
Published not to make money, but to do good. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
we = send The Outlook one ow epee year. postage 
any person © will send his ress 
3% See which is the lowest club rate. 
Address, THE OUTLOOK, 
Sample copies free, ALFRED CzenTRae, B. ¥. 
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“ BELIEVERS’ MEETING 
FOR 


BIBLE STUDY,” 


Which met last year at Old Orchard, Maine.‘will be 
heid this year on the Rake 


ISLAND OF MACKINAC, MICH. 


Sessions will open Thursday, July 6, at9 A. M., and 
close the evening of Jul. 18. Parties can go trom 
Buffalo or Cleveland by boat, aud from any point 
east, south, or west, by rail, via 


Michigan Central Railroad. 


This road is now completed to Mackinac, and will 
sell round trip tickets at ex:ursion rates. Special ar- 
rangements have been made oe this road for a party 
leaving Chica at 9 A. M. of July 5, reaching the 
Island at7 A . of the 6th 

Specia: arrangements have also been made with the 
New England Transportation line of Steamers for 
parties who desire to go by boat. Board can be had 
on the Island at yenponenes. raies, aud parties who 
desire to ‘camp out” will find guod water, etc., on 
the grounds, all free of charge. 

The f llowing ministers ard evangelists will lead in 
Bible stuty : James H. Brookes, D.D., E. P. Goodwin, 
D.D., Rev W.J. Erdman, D. W. Whittle, B, F. Jacobs, 
Rev. H. N. Burton, Rev. H. M. Parsons, Kev. R: 
Cameron. The singing will be conducted by James 
McGranahan. For further information address 


F, na REVELL, shed Madison St., Chicago, Dh 





The New Sunday-echool -school Song Book. 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA 


IS IN GREAT DEMAND. 

You will be pleased with the large amount of valu- 
able material it contains. Ip variety and usefulness 
for Sunday-school _ Prayer-meeting purposes it 
cannot be surp: 


3239 Hymns. embracing a large amount of 
New Music by the Best Composers. 


Only $30 per 100 Copies, Board Covers. 


Ba” Specimen pages mailed to any address. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 = Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
New — Chienge. 


SUMMER 


Temperance or School 


Sundaj-schoo!, Musical 


ASSEMBLIES 


On CONVENTIONS, CANNOT DO BYTTER THAN TO 
EXAMINE, APPROVE AND ADOPT Ditson & Co.'s 
CHOICE SERIKS OF Music Books, 

SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS cannot help bein 
See with our truly golden trio of Sunday-schoo 


Light and Life. 


Shin’ng with Gos- 
pel Light. Replete 


35 CENTS. with the Life of 
R. M. McINTOSH. joyous childhood. 
BANNER OF VICTORY. | 1» ‘ne front rank. 
35 CENTS. 


with a shout by 
happy young 
singers, 


ABBEY & MUNGER. 
Beacon Light. 


35 CENTS. 
TENNEY & HOFFMAN. 
SCHOOL TEACHERS WILL NOT FAIL TO USE 

Song Bolla (mote,) for Com mee Schools, or Welcome 


h 1) tor High Sch 
Lov ous.) are GOSPEL MUSIC WILL LIKE 


No better hymns. 

No better music 
can be found any- 
where, 





MALE enum CHOIB (50 cts.), by Emerson, 
as it has a capital set of tunes and hymns, easy to 
sing and of moderate compass. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 43 Broadway. New York. 





Two New Music Books, 
By ASA HULL, 
THAT HAVE NO EQUAL. 


GEM OF GEMS, terraces” Sec. cony. me 
GOSPEL PRAISE BOOK rosiae ecm 


Address ASA HULL, 0 Fourth Ave., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LYON&HEALY 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. 
















. Js, alse includes Lpstenation, and Ex- 


for Amateur 


Bands, an 
of Choiee Band Music, 








"BEES If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with SC send you a sample copy ot our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGSIN BEE CULTURE with 
a descriptive price-list of the latest im provements ip 
Hives, = Sewer. Extractors, Art‘ ficial Como- 

en Money Boxes, all books .nd jJourues. 
and everything pertaining to Bee Cuiture. > hang 
patented, Blinply send Zoe address «na postaic rc 
wrilten plainiy. to ROOT Metina On: 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and on!) 
ommon pen needed. Es a 
isned Years. Superior 
oanz, Bopoles for decorative work on linen, Rec’d 
edal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 


 aaaw’ | Tx For Sais oy G Waam BLUE, 
rooiee B. Segond 8. Phin. Pa, 

















THE OLD AND NEW VERSIONS 
THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


BEGINNING WITH THE NEXT NUMBER (that for July, August and September), The 


Scholars’ Quarterly will give, side by side, the old and new versions of the lesson text. 


On the 


cover will be a finely engraved picture of the interior of the Golden Gate at Jerusalem, showing 


in the background the Mount of Olives, with the roads leading to Bethany. 


In the DOUBLE 


PAGE grouping ot picture helps to the lessons of the quarter, will be found, Ancient and Modern 
Jerusalem, Bethany, The Region of Bethphage, Jericho, The Road to Jericho, Exterior of the 
Golden Gate, Tower im the Vineyard, Ancient Wine Press, Fig Tree, High Priest, A Scourge, 
Roman Penny, etc. The varied lesson helps of the Quarterly will be more helpful than ever. 
The eight pages of music, and the well-arranged Order of Service, will be attractive features. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs more than most of the otier quarterlies, but it is 


wonderfully cheap in view of what it furnishes. 


hundred copies a year. 


The price is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 


It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. 


Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate, although for less than 10 
copies, for a single quarter, the price is seven cents each. To supply a class, costs, for instance, 
as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 


year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


TO INTRODUCE IT, To those who have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly within a 
year, we will supply it on trial, for one quarter ONLY, at just one-half the above regular rates, 
Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by 
The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class withjn a year. On this trial 
plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57 ; ten ecpies, 32 cents; five copies, 18 


cents ; these rates which are much below cost, ‘are only for NEw trial-orders, 


Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





FACTS AND FANCIES IN MODERN SCIENCE. 





By J. W. DAWSON, 


LL D., F.RS. 





12mo, 


240 Pages. Price, $1.25. 


The design of the author in this work is to examine the position of those Agnostic Evolutionists of whom 
Herbert Spe"cer is a prominent leader. Their philosophy tends—whether they are a'l astute enough to dis- 
cern it or not—to sap the foundations of Christian faith and to banish a personal God from the universe. Dr. 
Dawson proceeds, in a lucid and spirited manner, to put over against their fancies the well-estab' ished facts of 
modern science. His method is so clear and conclusive as readily to show that the substance of their philoso- 
phy by no means corresponds to the noisy assurance with which it is set forth. The work is illustrated with 


numerous cuts. 





American Baptist Publication Society, 


4 Beacon Street, Boston ; 
® Murray Street, New York. 


} 1420 Chestnut Street, Phila. { 


151 Wabash Avenne, aaa 
1109 Olive St., St Louis. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H, CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with fine 


steel portrait, $1.00. 





A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himselt a more hel 


k than 


pful boo 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superinten:lent did, and just how he did 
it. The ae notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune, 

“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. mobull 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious 


Inter- Ocean. Chicago, 
“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
po agen Food as the Sunday-echoo! worker needs. It is 
n, cal, and abounds in good common sense— 
4 moat valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
New ¥ 


From ‘ork Observer. 
“ He was indeed a model su Intendent, and this 


book tells how be becamesuch ; It exhibits his — 
and gives, besides, the forms and exe 
which he weet 


ited so ably and {ntelligentiy. pd 
in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 
krom The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“We know not whure there isa volume better worth 
eRe 4 thesuperintenden ts of our Sabbath schoois. 
didactic state nent oi wha! a superintendent 
aght to be is well but the exhibition of the true 
canerintandune in his life is better. . 
superintendents wil] be << by this book. We 
commend it to all of our readers as one worth owning 
and studying.” 
Ean tint. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the International Sunday-school Con - 


‘This — b me be in the library of every Sun- 
yy-school, and in hands of every Sunday-schoc! 
worker in the land, The single chapter on * A Coun- 
try Sunday-school,’ is worth many times the price of 
ntendent and teacher who. 


laboring Be + ao ee worker A." A 
by the chapter on 
The Sunday Schooi Journal ( Methodist 
“This is, per the book among all the es OF 
the press to Sunday-school work for the 
past ve years, 


From The Examiner and Chronicie, New York. 


“ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantiv 
and so thoroughly introduces a 
ot work that have been introd mane te igithe ae 


common-sense with which Mr, was 
Sees Haven. vas \.verally 


Brom The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“ The volume might with great prop 
hand-book by all Sunday-school Spe ep oo 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 
in itt. or any community, who could not find p ts 
for his guidance, and Scan for his enconr: 
in the labors and successes of this most fait 

effective toiler in an ume and worthy 
i ee Hartford 

“ The v soniinensnae written in excell 
cible english and witha ti frectness that ao on 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginnin 
poo OY ‘ ‘Whale te soa Nga that will sees sonvion. 

re) manner 

cure the wide perusal! it deserves.” es 
From The ionalist, Boston, 

“The book . ht to be in ev 
ery, while, if some means could be 

h deacons and other rominent laymen in 

coal! a ty 8 digest it, the effect could not 
Ing especially happy and favorable to all good. 
From The Dante Teacher, Philadelphia, 

“Mr. Haven wasa man of acti, ity and power in 
many relations, but he is ally presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his 
raphy of value to all +s 
and Indeed to all Ch: 


ment 
1 and 


Gabhetipechort 
devised b 


Saeet 
lof be- 


biog- 
fring ——— workers 
jan me! 


‘rom Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United ipelbneen. 
“Ttis nota speculative disquisition on be prem 

day-school superintendent ought to be, but th 

of whatan earnest, devoted su ntendent pss 

be Tt is written with valnable * t warm ~ and} 

rich In every page valuable suggestion to supe.- 

intendents and teachers, - 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 


This tamous wave is 


end, as it never gets 
out of curl, Every one 
Prices, 


arranted, 
, AS 3 $10, $12, and 


Best French Hair 
Switches. 
2B in. i oz for 


Bs ioe 


bonght of any house 
in the country. 
Ladies’ a Gent’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. 
_ oot 6 roval Ye. money to 
Pelee ine in the United Balen. ‘Be for circular. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hais STORB, 
428 Washington Street (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. 
o@t A BAMDBR FOR YOUR PAPER. 

















Ee SE) » WirtourCuaibe, 






naples of r 
Bules and hm for malitir~ Sik “Stcokin Mittens, 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, ote., will be mailed tc 
—_ dress on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stamps or money. 

THE Brain 
THE BRAISSIC AARMET RONG CQ: 


ice CREAMFREELER 
BEATS THE WORLD 


c. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


‘S nd for Price List) 308 Market St. Philadelphia,Pa 
‘4 0940 Ots.) SAVES TIME,ICE,LAS 























3 furnished. 


Established 1780. 


"ying Hing € “ON 





“cores usnig ‘ze¢ L120], 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudburw Street, Roston, Mass. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS; 


Made of Merino and poe ae New rent Beautiful Designs 


CLARENCE A. HART & CO., 
133 Norte THIRD STRERT, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Send for Ulustrated price-list. 


MENEELY BELL a 
pA oy ey et to th lic since 
and other ren Chava Benoa and Peals 


MENEBLY & C0.. WES? TROY, 3. ¥. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
Successors to Meneely & 


Imberly, Bell Founders, 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a superior quality of Bells 
Special fee ne soe to Chureh Bellis, Ca 
logues sent tree to parties needing hells. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of .~ Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. FULL Y 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
my yt) PAY wo sell our whber Printing ene. 
Samples tree, T TAY VYLOR BiKUn. & CO,, Cleveland, ¢ 
GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest = 
Pictorial Books and Bibies. Prices reduced 45 rm 
ceut, NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 
Orderdonk heads list of all other lemon Squeezers; 
of ueeze box lemons 20 minutes; also Coat Huok 
car 


in vest pocket; useful for articles necessary to 
be oe up; dealers wanted, 405 Grand St, N. ¥ 


ANTED.— a, . F. = . PEI and Bine Studies” of 


“ees GEORG PENTECOST 
Edited” ya ate A Pentecost’ 
Over ein with sieel aeiale $1 50. 
600 cupies in two wreks. 
‘erms, etc., an, See JAS, H. EARLE, Boston. 


AGENTS: AGENTS! 
oe sae Ro any hE bran uew joe —— 


‘OUR ‘WILD | INDIANS: 



































s ie. 
First two 





AGENTS! 





ten. fneaen Neal nee 
boo work outa al ote 10 to 1, and i the satan 08 
ever shed. Agen 
Eth thomson! 7 Se dk Dt 


pd ty ne given. Send for circulars 
pret rere te 


jm ig Weddne 1. 





Elegant! Elevating Entertaining. 
J McNAIR WRIGH T’S 3 Book 
“Practical L Life. ” Viaalt Avenues of Lite 


pin, We ougie tobe every seyes “fms qutte delighted 
Ws bitlbar tate Sean eases “hee i " 
“te Een 
page colored seen. a low, 
AGENTs W. hey COREY & foo 4 


CHRISTIAN 
Men and Women are Wanted 
as AGENTs for our new and fast-selling edition of the 
JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN’'S, 
rey COMMENTARY. 
4 vols., near! pp. ot and Fiageragene. Tn 
th, 8; b a meocsene. set. 


A a. nt, express 
Eeeritos . Al "i Poon! mints 


per 
Best terms and exclusive 
and eapaanat em ploy- 
ment viven Ne a * Kooy y - 
TENOME B. NAMES & 








MIE TTLADALR. MIcH. 





AGENTS By R VosONe 


RY? An elexant vol- 

ome ot Seng gather- 

ane hs _ yes $3.50 . Ho beak 

ne a » Noboo 

like it. ah clear. No rev only § i be im-= 

! Eminent citi: mf treasury of pieas- 

ure for every home and every —O.H-Ti any,D. D. 

vA pore ‘ect marvel 69 = G. A. 
D. “Full seine Gems.” F. Tt Row 

Three —— homes want this book, hence it offers the 


fing dest nt chanice to make UBBaL Binds and easy. = 


pone say: 











*® x BRC 7 at 
ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER 
18 PURE, STRONG AND RE*:°.3LE, 











Mires’ Improved sea Beer, 
Ricta. Makes ‘Ce Strengthen 
ing a a Dn prick ists, or sent to any 
roy ee — C4 wy ‘Del. Ave, Philadelaph ia. Lill 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 











tisement in Ihe Sunday School Times, 
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UBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF ‘SUBSCRIPTION. 














: A TIMES. Published 
Ba). hf b which |e postage. 
From} meng. 

“ 13 “ 
be label “o Ghana po what dot 
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@ subsoriber has paid, not by that 
date receive subscriber that the paper 
be a IF pod day apatin gy The paper 
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be a on epee, 
"eeodten portion of a 
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to a clu! 


sick” a 
new subscribers to pay pro 
for a club, whether in a package 











THE WEEKLY ly SON LEAF. A separate leat 
year. 

00 one month $ .60 

100 one year. 7.20 
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4 one mon 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
ou, 725 Chestent 6, Philadelphis 


MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Diamonds 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(BSTABLISHED 18948,) 


ings trom 855 





GOODS SENT FOR SELECTION ON RECKIPT OF 
REF SRENCE, Che i 
LIPMAN'S INDISPENSABLE 


EVELET MACHINE, 
NEWEST AND BEST. 


Size the \\ Emproved "and “! Tri-Patent.” 
HOVER’S MANUSCRIPT PAPER 
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WHEN YOU DO YOUR 
SPRING SHOPPING 


If you come in person, 








The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
| the new City Hall to our Market Street front. 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
Street Depot to our door. If you come through Camden, N.J., 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
bring you direct. We have provided new and spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 


If you come 





Silks, etc. 


money if they do not suit. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
Streets, and City Hall Square. 








Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
who send us address on postal card. Hundreds of orders are 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dry Goods, Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 


We send without charge, 


Wear and Housekeeping Appointments, 



























Founded 1784, 


TED STATES MAIL 
EP SEED STORE wins sccr 


It is manifest that from GOOD SF EDS 
ONLY can Good Vi 


TO EVERY 


tables be obtained 


The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 


SS has been substantiated beyond ail « westion. 
ig hey are the STANDARD for Quality 


Over 


= 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
2 cultivation. Ask 


your Storekeeper for them in original sealed 


or usa card for prices and Catal fe Address 
DAVID LaNore TH & SONS, 2! and 235. Sixth Street. Philadsiphia. 





se pat op and wal seat tay 
Express, &S. nh ey inspection. Ts 








THE DINGRE & CONARD CO’ 
BEAUTLIE COL EVER-BLOOMING 





Heclunguiar & Square Box 


on Nemes and Best. 
© inside fixtur and 
; oho retiable, zes of 
each kind made, Tee sizes 
of the Lever Butter Worker 
made. Best material used 


mand every Churn and Butter 
! Worker warranted 





WH Attinaenn Ge 





MAKE HENS 


An Paste Vatermnary 
-_ n this country, says 


AY. 


and Chemist, now 


that OS ieediies Pebdemoncne 
Inches bene tart tie Ps Condi: 
gee See ae 


most of the Horse 


EST WHEAT 


wo GRAZING LANL'S ane rovwo.on 
we Northern Pacific RR. 


w MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN (881 


Low Prices ; LONG Time; REBA*E FOR IMPROVE: 
MENT; REOUCED FARE AND FREIGH’ TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. & wo Aart. 
Memon we Paen ST. PAu. MINN. 


CHAMPION 


IRON FENCE CO. 


KENTON, OHIO. 
The most extensive Railing Works 
in the United States. 
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Li 


Received HIGHEST AWARDS at Cen- 

tennia!, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta Expositions, DI. 
PLOMAS at Detroit, Toronto, Canada, Spring- 
field, It, and other State Fairs. Also Manusact ‘re 
the CELEBRATED ON1LO CHAMPION 
FORCE PUMP. The Best Pump Made. 

ited at Kenton, to avoid City expenses.) 

. for Ilustrated Careleene (75 nares). 











I. & JOHNSON & 00., Boston, Mass. 


ENCINES@=c"= 


write Tat AULTMAN & TAYLOR 00. Memield O. 








Y SUPERIORITY PROVED © 
|THE SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE IS THE 






Perfect in every - 200,000 soid yearly. 


particular i 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
| Chicago, Ts., Orange, Masa.. or Atlanta, Ga. } 


BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
Dy 


Ht 
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Is made Pertectly Adjustable 
to any form by a new and nove! 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COMFORT A. 
BLEand PERF 
TING corset known. 

Is Approved by the Best 


For sale by Giieading dealers 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1 50 
Lady Agents wanted. 
Manufactured by 


FOXHARMON & 60. 


RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS 

The Fibre Chsir Seat. leather 

finish (brown. green, or maroon), 

may be ed to any chair 

with brass-head nails. Price, up 

to 16 in. 3c., 17 or 18in.42-. Sent 
by mali, 


ipt of 
we and 
per 


Fi'r. 
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THERE ARE ABOUT 1000 BOYS 
Mm GIRARD COLLEGE, 


\ PHILADELPHIA. 
\ Thedirectorsare a: our ablest 
“a\ nen, and after 9 months’ trial, no 
f, =}} shoe except q 
fa the “SOLAR TIP” is used. 
: bem! No moe trouble in fitting the feet; 
& Ny EN r cent. is saved in the 
‘ PJ cost, ard perfect content to Boys, 
: OF. Steward, ard Matron is secur 
dake none without the Trade-Mark. 


JOHN MUNDELL & CO., PHILA. 


At retail by Hi. Hi. Seott, 477 Eighth Ave., New York. 
Tr. K. Grencon, 3 Warren St,. N. ¥", ak wholesale. 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 
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WORTH REPEATING, 


IN HARBOR AT LAST. 
[Paul H. Hayne in Harper’s.} 


I think it is over, over— 
I think it is over at last: 
Voices of foeman and lover, 
The sweet and the bitter, have passed : 
Life, like a tempest of ocean, 
Hath outblown its ultimate blast. 
There’s but a faint sobbing seaward. 
While the calm of the tide deepens ‘leeward, 
And behold! like the welcoming quiver 
Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 
Those lights in the Harbor at last— 
The heavenly Harbor at last! 





I feel it is over, over— 
The winds and the waters surcease : 
How few were the days of the Rover 
That smiled in the beauty of peace! 
‘And distant and dim was the omen 
That hinted redress or release. 
From the prety of Life, and its riot, 
What marvel I yearn for the quiet 
Which bides in this Harbor at last ?— 
For the lights, with their welcoming quiver, 
That throb through the sanctified river 
Which girdles the Harbor at last— 
The heavenly Harbor at last ? 


I know it is over, over— 
I know it is over at last ; 
Down sail; the sheathed anchor uncover 
For the stress of the voyage has 
Life, like a tempest of ocean, 
Hath outblown its ultimate blast, 
There’s but a faint sobbing seaward, 
While the calm of the tide deepens leeward, 
And behold! like the welcoming quiver 
Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 
Those lights in the Harbor at last— 
The heavenly Harbor at last! 


, 
. 
. 


NATURE AND PRAYER. 
tricia Seared Sea eee 7 Pate 

The efficacy of prayer is one of the last 
things that a scientific naturalist should 
question, if he is at the same time a theist. 
Prayer is itself one of the laws of nature, 
and one of those that show in the finest 
way how higher laws override and modify 
those that are lower. The young ravens, 
we are told, cry to God, and so they liter- 
ally do; and their cry is answered for the 
parent ravens, cruel and voracious, under 
the impulse of a God-given instinct range 
over land and water and exhaust every 
ene that they may satisfy that cry. 
The bleat of the lamb will not only meet 
with response from the mother ewe, but 
will even exercise a physiological effect in 
promoting the secretion of milk in her 
udder. The mother who hears the cry of 
ber child, crushed under some weighty 
thing that has fallen on it, will never pause 
to consider that it is the law of gravitation 
which has caused the accident; she will 
defy the law of gravitation, and if neces- 
sary, will pray any one who is near to help 
her. Prayer, in short, is a natural power 
ao important that without it the young of 
most of the higher animals would have 
little chance of life; and it triumphs over 
almost every other natural law which ma 
stand in its way. If, then, irrational ani- 
mals can overcome the forces of dead na- 
ture in answer to prayer; if man himself, 
in answer to the cry of distress, can do 
things in ordinary circumstances almost 
impossible,—how foolish is it to suppose 
that this link cannot subsist between God 
and his rational offspring! One wonders. 
that any man of science should for a mo- 
ment entertain such an idea, if indeed he 
has any belief whatever in the existence 
of a God. 

There is another aspect of prayer in- 
sisted on in revelation ou which the ob- 
servation of nature throws some light. In 
the case of animals, there must bea certain 
relation between the one that prays and 
the one that answers—a filial relation per- 
haps—and in any case there must be a 
correspondence between the language of 
prayer and the emotions of the creature 
appealed to. Except in a few cases where 


-| human training has modified instinct, the 
| ecry 6f one species of animal awakes no 


response in another of a different kind. 
So prayer to God must be in the spirit of 
God. It must also be the cry of real need, 
and with reference to needs which have 
his sympathy. There is a erp which 
never reaches God, or which is even an 
abomination to him; and there is prayer 
prompted by the indwelling spirit of God, 
which cannot be uttered in human words, 
yet will surely be answered. Ali this is 
80 fectly in aceordance with natural 
coalenion that it strikes one acquainted 
with nature as almost a matter of course. 
In tracing these analogies, I do not de- 
sire to imply that natural science can itself 
teach us religion, or that it is to afford the 
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test of what is true in spiritual things. I 
have merely wished to direct attention to 
obvious analogies between things: natural 
and things spiritual, which show that there 
is no such antagonism between science and 
revelation as many suppose, and that in 

rand essential laws and principles it may 

true that earth is 


“ But the shadow of heaven, and things therein, 
Each to the other like more than on earth is 
thought.” 


CAHILL HOUSE, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J, 


Opens June 15. First-class in all of its appoint- 

ments. Near the ocean. Hot and cold baths, gas, 

and Coach will drainage. Laundry and stable Beg 

will meet every train, and convey the 

house free of charge. Address MRS. M. "OA HILL, 

1314 pty St.. Ph seu. until June 10, and after 
that at Asbury Park, 








A Househeld without Tarrant’s Seltzer 
Apertent witbin reach lacks aa important safe- 
guard of health «nd lite. A few doses of this standard 
remedy to* indigestion, constipation and biliousness 
relieve every distressing symptom and preyent dan- 
gerous Consequences, 


¥OR SALE BY THE ENTIRE DRUG TRADE. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


a * @ thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
whie govern the opera’ of 
tion, and by acareful ap one 
of well-selected cocoa, 

break fast-tables with a ielics y favored beve 
iB mey save us many heavy sores bills. es 

the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
euvation may be ae mene built pmb ea i strong enough 
resist every tender 
the maladies are floating po us ‘ready to — 
wherever there is a weak nt. — A ape 
many & fatal shaft = keeping uracil ves wel fortified 

= ure oy and a properly nourished frame. 


“Made shmapiy wit with Ayn water or milk Sold in 

tins only (¢-. and 

James Epps & Co., H 
London. England. 


GOLD MEDAL, ERS 1878, 


Breakfast Coe, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


FARSON’S 


REFRIGERATORS 


All the Latest Improve- 
ments. Fifty Samples to # 
select from. 


Prices G eatly Reduced AN 


@&&@ Write for circulars, or Ba 
examine the styles at 


220 and 222 Dock STREET.& 
(bel. Walnut) Prrna., PA. 


Satisfaction _Guarentesa, 
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WIRE GAUZE, 
Non-éxplosive, 


POiIL STOVE. 


The onlyOii Stove made 
with Wired Gauze inside 
the Reservcir, on the 
principle of thesirHum. 





_— 
Ss Si hry DavySafety Lamp 
= = © use in nes, thus 
= naking it absolutely 
inn non-ex plosive. 
aa Will not smoke when 
oan planed in a draught. 
5 = eservoir finished in 
Ll imitation of Scotch 






Granite. 
Our 1832 Stove has improved Bake Oven, Sloan’s 
Hinged Chimney Fronts, and many other Valuabie 
improvements, SEND FOR CATALOGU 

Ii you want our beautiful cards illustrating the 
Eight Mh ys ot the Ward. pene ola cents postage, 

‘eo. 

45 Summer 8t., Boston. | 30 100 . . N. ¥. 
95 Lake Rt. Ohiraga a evading “eH, > ¢ 












Loa my 1853. 
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roe ta = and most beautiful designs, aud a!) other Slate ac 
Boanstone Work on hand or made to order. JOS, 5. 
5 eae Manatnctarers. Office and Salesroom : - 40 Ridge 
Venue. 1 Spring Gardew St. Ped *~ 
Mend Sow Ibsstrated Caynlog Cavnlogucand > wet 


How to Introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS OUT 


AND MAIL IT. 





Joun D. WATTLES, 


the paper for three mo 
to your offer. 5 


Name Vig 7 


Post Office. Ny Kgd 
County. oda. 
3 // Td mM) 





| CYCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS. 





The poet LONG FELLOW 
ful and favorite volume.” 


wrote: “7 horoughly furni 


8vo, cloth, $5.00, by the publishe 


Has many new and valuable features not found in an 


725 CHESTNUT StT., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A reader of The erwed School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
om, and encloses herein 50 cents to pay for the same, according 





ae blank for use only by American subscribers.) 








| Over 17,000 Quotations. Over 50,000 


lines of Concordance, making 
every Quotation instantly 
available. 


= similar book. Gives universal satisfaction. 
with indexes, it can hardly fail to be a very success- 


Circulars and our gropel ss gigicwre free. Por sale by booksellers, or will be sent, postage free, 900 pp., 





BLACKBOARD. 


Size 24x31. Prices, 1 year, $2.00; 6 montia, $1.00. 


delighted. Address, LAUER 





FUNK & WAGNALLNS, 10 snd 19 Dey St.. New York. 


OUGHT TO HAVE,” is thé universal verdict of all who have used the 


Ours, 18 zs by, fag far the CHEE A PEST in the 
Size 324248. Printed on heey 3 y paper 


. Lessons. 


and pepe for use. on the International §. 8. 
Price, per year, $3.00; 6 months, $1.75; 3 months, 


THE PRIMARY LESSON CHART. 


A valuable aid to the teachers of the LTE FOLKS. 
wT 


rial copies will be sent 


to any minister or 5. 8. ae Do_not fail to send for samples, you will be 
& YOST, Cleveland, Ohio. 


this Paper. 








GET THE BEST! 





En 
Sold only by subsceri 
Specim: 





application. Agents wan 


THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA. 


tirely new 
volumes. Cloth, ess heep, $35; Half Russia, $40. 
on 
en pages 0! of the! work, with terms, sent free on 


edition. Complete in fifteen 











Address, S. W. GREEN’S SON, Publisher, 
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74 and 76 Beekman Street, New York. 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 





Medal of Honor 
Awarded by the United States Commissioners to 


PAINE'S MANUFACTORY, 


48 Canal and 141 Friend Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 


PRICES: $30, 35, 45, 65, 75, 85, 90, 105, 125 to 
$525 PER SET. 
Churches will be turnished direct from the Manu- 


factory at the same prices as Furnitare Dealers. 
Photographs and Price List Sé 





CHURCH FURNITURE. 
$. $. RANWERS, 















sy i of thi» ee 
RK va PAL 
te ie 7 
The Great LIGHT. 
Church 
FRINK’S Patent 
the Most Powe he wotleca, 
Si bgt oa 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, vines 
ies, Thea ew a 


Ter: 
eles 


to ne pod the trade. 
RINK. 651 Peart St.. NW. ¥. 


ARTISTIC 





SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
Send te J. r R. LAMB, 

59 (‘armine Street. New York 
FOR HAND BOOK 


S. s. & Lecture Room Seating 








THE TAYLOR COMDINATION 5. §. CHAIR. 
pty full description, also of variety of styles 


n Serrexs, CHarrs. and everythi 
bd a seating, BLACK BOARDS, D USTLESs CRAY. 


BAKER, PRATT, & CO., 





BR. GEISLER, 127 Clinton Place (W, 8th St.), N. Y. 





19 Bond St., New York. 518 Arch St., Phila. 





~+ORGANS* 
27 Stops,!0 SetsReeds,$109.75 


40a peewee 





with a beautiful 
alnut Case, suitable 


The famous Beethoven Or 
Pipe Top, Handsome Black 
Gres the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School. 

on one year's trial, with Organ Bench, 


Short om an’ Music, ONLY 





7S 


~ 

Remit by Bank Draft, Post Office Order or Regis- 
tered Letter. Mouey refunded with interest if 
not as represented after one year’s use. Organs 
built on the old plan, $30, $40, $50 8 to 11 stops. 
age Catalogue sort.’ Address or call upon 
DANIEL 


F, BEATT Washington, | How Jereey- 


PL ( NSS 
rE a 
Sys SAN 


ESTEY 


aS 4 


<< O RGAN 
eS SAS TS 


J.Estey % Co te 
; Brattleborn Vt. 


NE NTS 
Gur new Illustrated Catalogues, 
with full descri of many ele- 
t and varied styles sent free. 
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HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Builders of the Grand nny emont Temple 
Boston ; Plymouth Chureb Brooklyn: Music 
Gincinnai :; Chureh of the Holy Communion, Phila-, 
de)lphia; and of nearly 1,100 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Stray ay? ins Ned py 4 


. 


ournew ay Ne ot P 

MUSI cciienididaitens. 
wonnected, with oat art.” DISCRIPTI 

LARS and i a To, pl 


“erand-ha Td eeuake War een teoay 


Ghurch Organs. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED, & co., 


Cor. et Cambridge and Nerth Grove Sits., 


Boston, Masa. 
petitions ot the Organ in the “Nuw O_p SouTs” 
CHU CHRIST CHURCH, Baltimore, Sr. 
> Philadelphia, ALL Satnts’, Worcester, 
Mass., FAIRBANKS’ MEMORIAL CHURCH, St. Johns 
burg, ve and many others. Send for cireu 


GEO. H. RYDER & CO., 


BUILDERS OF 


CHURCH ORCANS 
@t Superior Quality and at All Prices. 
eeguhatien tor azcetLnnon established. Send for 


__30ns | Washivetan & Strnes. Raston. 


MAGIC. CANTERNS 


oPTICON 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS.—Hereafter, when requested to do so, we shall send the papers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its members, 


instead of in packages 
of distributing them. 


as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of 
It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—when, however 


» & portion 


matter from one post-office, and others of the 8AME SCHOOL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to 


subscription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each ; from five to nine copies, $1. 


e task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, and 
of the teachers of a school get their mail 
the two or more offices, if desired. The 
each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each; twenty 


copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the 


ibility of forming large clubs, we now 


few teachers, are shut out from the 
ive to such schools the benefit of 
ow rate of one dollar per copy a year. 


per within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
opt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
e very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is 


e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers -in any school is 
to such sghool shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for th 


uired, in order to secure the 
than twenty, the club rate 


pers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number 


e 
copies ordered in the club is not less than the full number of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same famil 
and therefore need but one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


If a school is kept open during only a 


rtion of the year, the papers can be ordered for three months or more at the same 


) rate. If, for 


proportionate 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


FOUR WEEKS FREE.—To yo the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any teacher 


of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday 


hool Times has not been generally used, we will send each week, for four weeks, free of charge, as many copies of 


the paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a thorough trial, and yet 
put them under no obligation to continue taking it. 


JOHN D. 








George Keyes’ Son & Co, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Owing to the very backward season, we 
are offering unusual inducements in 
several lines of 


DRESS COODS. 


Also particular bargains in Ladiés’ Fine 
Cambric and Seersucker Suita. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue, giving 
prices of all kinds of dry goods and fancy 
goods. 

In 


PARASOLS, 


We are offering very attractive styles, at 
prices which cannot fail to attract. 


Do not forget to send for catalogue. 








We are winning a great 
success with Mail Orders. If 
you need clothing, ready made 
or to order, for men or boys, 
send your address, and we 
will mail you our Spring Book 
for 1882. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oax Hatt, 


The Largest Retail Clothing House, 
Sixth and Market Streets, 


Philadelphia. | itself, with 








Are You Coming to New York? 


Hotel accommoda’ Sat the quiet Private Board- 
ing House of Mus. M. Horton, 140 West 24d Street, 
betw en 6th and 7th Avenues, Rooms, with board, 

1.50 per day. Car and stage lines at the connect 
with every line in the city. Elevated KR. ation 
within 300 feet, The most central and accessible loca- 
tien tn town, (Put the addressin your memorandam.) 


PIANOS & 71° icre actorand coreg lOO 
ORGANS ‘ ID 9- cares 








SPLEND BPO Shh 
ORGAN, Spool we 
MaRRCh WATERS de OO. tes Bear wee, 


*@ ORGANS 27 stops, $90. Pianos Fac- 
ste ttt elie 





WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FAMOUS 27 STOP 


BEETHOVEN ORGANS. 


Suitable for the Parlor, Chapel, Lodge, Church or Sabbath School, 





——A BRIEF DESCRIPTION.—— 


.—Handsome Solid Black Walnut, manu- 
so as not to take the dirt or dust. Tho- 
seasoned and kil 
































-—Cont a7 with a 7) 
3 re Com! enabling the ‘orm: 
=e vf the quanle ns 
sent) a orn, on oe 
Fg Orchestea, Calla, Chugoh Organ, many 
other beau effects. In ition you have the 
Organ at your 
27 STOPS as follows: 
Ses 
a ual Sub-Bass, 16 foot 17—Voix Celeste, 8 fot tone, 
- wt 1-T: Fos tone, d 
Viol IGambe, Boot tone #2— 
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Grand Rxpreasions, fo 3a 
11—Frene Horn, 8 foot tone, 
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THE BEETHOVEN ORCAN. tone 
Height, 75 ins., Length, 24 ins. leas 
Wow Style ie, 800. Hantenme 


SPECIAL TEN DAY OFFER TO THE BEADERS 
OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


T desire the Beethoven Organ introduced among the readers of this 
news © WITHIN THE NEXT TEN DAYS, so that all can see and appreciate its 
wonderful merits and stop combination effects. Now, if you will REMIT 
ME seventy-five ($75.00, ) dollars, I will ship you this 
and send you a receipted bill in full for dollars ( 
nee and ony — at which this Organ is sold. The price will soon 
wanced to 21 : OC.cn erqount B the increase in the price of labor and 
materials in its co m. 

I desire this instrument introduced without delay, and make this N. B.—As this 
special offer soyou may order one now, I look to future sales for my 
profit, as the Beethoven makes me thousands of frien Iregard this man- 
ter of introducing it better than spending hundreds of dollars in BEA 


Address or call upon DANIEL F. 


from the 





PRICE 3222222 $90.00 |: 
Musie,n ONLY 5 


ever | ticular to give 





Organ and manufactured 
27 STOPS, (0 FULL SETS GOLDEN TONGUE REEDS, | WSuia'ccer throunh hiekprised ones sekcetectns | Git, 


ers at least $450. This combination of Rced-Board 
and Stop Work, bear in mind, in the BEETHOVEN 
No other organ maker dare build it. 
PRICE.—The price of this Organ, which in- 
cludes @ music book, organ bench, choice music, 
peng mee te packed and delivered on board the cars 


at n, New Jersey, is ONLY $90.00. 
TERMS.— terms are Net Cash. Remit- 
may be made Draft, Post Offico 


- | M Order, (a= or a. 
‘ WAR ANTED.— to BEETHOVEN is war. 


years. Shipped on one year’s trial. 





7 FACTORY Comer Railroad Ave. and Beatt: 
t., , New Jersey. Largest in tho world. 


Running day aud night to fill all orders prompt! 


Go Whom it May Concern: 

s@ ifthe Beethoven Organ, after one year’s con- 
stant use, does not give you perfect satisfaction in 
every cular,and is in any way not as repre- 
sented in this advertisement, I hereby bind mysc!{ 
to take it back and refund you your moncy —_ in 
current funds, with legal interest of New Jersey, 
(six per cent.) I further agree to pay freicht 

on the instrument both ways, the money to 
be ied immediately 3 receipt the in- 
strument at Washington, New Jerscy. farther 
agree, if requested, to exchange it for any other 
organ or piano as shown in my catalogue. 
Very truly yours, 


Latte Kbealy 








bra- —Enclosed find money for 
ow T Stes Ree ea your statement in re- 
f | gard toitint 


advertisement, and I order one on 
condition that it must Yard exactly as represented 
in every particular, or I shall return it at the end of 
one year's use and demand the return of my money, 
with interest from the very nape ay I oo it, at 
six percent., according to your off:r. e very par- 
ne r Name, Post Office, County, 
State, Freight Station, and on what Railroad. 

Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, Post Office 
loney Order, Registered Letter or Expressprepaid 


. The Organ speaks for itself. Often 20 sales have been traced 
citer peaivelt goed t only ten days from date. PLEASE 
er ‘or m days from ‘ 
Best THIS be MIND) This ne 


r must be returned to secure this 


Ie If mailed from your post office within ten days from this ~ 

it will be received, not otherwise, or you may accept Ce pa on 
day, and remit by mail on that . I shall POSITT refuse 

all orders under $90, unless accompanied with this newspaper, and pay- 

ment must be mailed within ten days as specified. 

DATED, WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, JUNE 21, 1882. 


. Ba special offer is limited and will not be rcpeated, if you 
have not all the money in hand, it will pay you to berrow a part from 
your and thus secure the best organ that can be offered, at a less 
priee than an ordinary orzan by other makers is usually sold at. 


TTY, Washington, New Jersey. 





LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes om Panes lesson on ® separate sheet be 


i questions, notes, home references, etc. The 
th t by mail in time for bu’ The is $7.20 per hundred 
month are sent by ample price — a tig woh : 


year, or 60 cents a month,and the same proportionate rate for larger or ; 
ering Se amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 
eA HE OU pe felt by superintendents and teach h 

THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long ts teachers, who 
have HE to increase lesson study athome. The q are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable supplement to them. The leaf has been used 
for several months by some of the best Sunday-sch of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 

Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full cal month. 


Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 


From H. B. Wi eaten, of Seeierer Wieston Bondoy-schest Lh 

mo have ane Section gn he ph very satisfactory results. They have induced 
more lesson study at by the exci Gn inserens &) the Tameed omane masy of be paren. 
I often hear now Of the parents sitting down with their children to help e 
answers may be written. 


Prom the Rev. A. 3. Sehaufier, 


5 ten oe Sat neee, 
“le eof our classes lts have been 
“aft RR Sees med OA She lepee have allured te study. 2 
hap tas ld ita On the whole I feel the plan is good.” 
From D W. Me Wiliiams. Superintendent of the Lafayette Avenue Pread. &. & (Rev. Dr. Curler’ s). 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut &., Philadelphia. 
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i the usual 
agents, _ Write for descriptive Cata- 
Force giving full infomation, free. Address the Manufac: 


JAMES T. PATTERSON, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PATTERSON ORGAN 








The Sunday School Times intends te admit only advertisementa that are trasteorthy. “Should, however, an advertisement of a party, not ‘fi good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


the pubiisher will refund to subscribers any money,that they lese taereby. 
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